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PAINESVILLE NURSERIES 











THIS 18 THE PLACE 


TO TRY FIRST,—AND SAVE TIME 
-— FOR — 


FRUIT TREES SMALL FRUITS 
NUT TREES 





ORNAMENTAL STOCK: 


Deciduous Trees Evergreen Trees Shrubs 
Field-Grown Roses 
Hardy Perennial Plar.ts Greenhouse Plants and Bulbs 
SEEDS 





DEFINITE WANT LISTS PROMPTLY QUOTED 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


—OF~— 








Our Large Surplus consists of the following: 


Montmorency, Richmond and Dye House, 3-4 inch up 


FOR SPRING 1919 















Apple, - - - - 3 and 4 years 
ORNAMENTALS, FRUITS, EVERGREENS Bon Davis Dr. Matthews 
Benoni Gano 
ROSES Banana McIntosh 
CLEMATIS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS —as a ee 
Carson (red, earlier than Yell. Trans. Stark 
FOR Ragans Red (Black Ben Davis) Wagoner 
Plums, - - - 11-16 and 5-8 inch 
NURSERYMEN ORCHARDISTS Lombard,:Bradshaw, Shropshire 
DEALERS GARDENERS Norway Maples, (20,000) - up to 2 inch 


These maples are straight and fine stock. 
American Elm, (25,000) up to'2 1-2 inch 
Spirea Van Houtti, 3 to:'4, 4to 5, and & to 6 ft., bushy 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 73 Years 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen's 
Market Development Fund 


Also a general assortment of small fruits, 
shade and‘ornamental trees and plants 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 
BRIDGEPORT, IND. 













































GOOD STOCK 
FROM A GOOD FIRM 








The Willadean Nurseries 


OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 
A LIMITED STOCK OF 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS; 

















The Largest Assortment of Nursery 
Stock in the Middle West 



















and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Forest 
| Tree Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application. 
Trade list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Sparta, Kentucky 


















When you think of Nursery Stock, you 
think of 


SHENANDOAH, 


and when you think of Shenandoah, you 
think of our complete line and 
efficient service 













The Monroe Nursery 


Established 1847 
Offers a fine stock of 


Apple Cherry 
Peach Berberis 


Spirea Van Houtte 
Other Ornamental Shrubs. HL P. Roses, Etc. 


Will be pleased to quote on your list of wants 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
MONROE, MICH. 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen’s 
Market Development Fund. 


















Consult us for prices before placing your order elsewhere 





NONE BETTER ANYWHERE 















Mount Arbor Nurseries 


E. S. WELCH, Pres. 


SHENANDOAH, - - IOWA 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 


ADV ERTISING—Advertising forms close on the 27th of 
each month. If proofs are wanted,copy should be on hand one 
week earlier. Advertising rate is $1.40 per column-width inch 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here 
is concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
Journal of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than quan- 
tity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will be sent 
te any address in the United States for $1.50 a year: to Canada 
or abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, 
postal or express money order ix used. Three years, $3.soin U.S 
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RALPH T. OLCOTT 
Editor and Manager 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN---March, 1919 





AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. * ‘tate Street, 





WHAT THIS MAGAZINE sTANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. An honest, 
fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of modern 
business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 


INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“‘AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” is not the official journal of any organization. It there- 
fore makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and is the only Nursery 
Trade publication which is net owned by nurserymen. 


Ga This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announcements 
frem every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 
tion. 






Reehester, N. Y. 





Classified Business Announcements In this Issue 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURSERY TRADE 


D: We Gk Meerecvinnsancs Special Announcement ........... 76 
American Forestry Co....... ME SEE 6N bodxtwaninnsvedanes 65 
Atlantic Nursery Co........ Oak and Pine Seedlings.......... 65 
Aurora Nurseries .......... ES Se ss 6 dosencereewen 80 
Audubon Nurseries . Ornamental Nursery Stock ....... 76 
Aurora Nurseries .......... WE, Sw cncenewsansacédenna 65 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia ......... Btnmtars Werke 2... cccccvcccccsse 80 
Baum’s Home of Flowers... Privet Seed and Seedlings........ 74 
Bay State Nurseries..... .. Ornamental Nursery Stock ....... 73 
a PT eee General Nursery Stock .......... 71 
Business By Letters ........ Sherwin Cody Beek .....cccscess 73 
Call’s Nurseries ..........6. Surplus Ornamentals ............. 71 
Chase Company, Benjamin..Nursery Labels .................. 71 
Clarke, Daniel A........... WH BE sens evesicewsnsesess 65 
Cole, W. B.. iemneniitioal Ornamental Nursery Stock ...... 72 
Conard & Jones Co......... Ce SE I ch eccanccssesuns 56 
I, Fre witwonvicstacwwe Bulbs and Fruit Trees............ 73 
Detriche, Sr., Charles....... French Nursery Stock ........... 73 
DIRECTORY OF GROWERS OF YOUNG STOCK IN AMERICA 65 
Donaldson Company ....... Ornamental Nursery Stock ....... 54 
RB. W. denen Ge. ....ccccsecs ee ee 75 
Evergreen Nursery Co...... POEE ae badadicincanuebessews 75 
Fairfield Nurseries ......... rn ree 73 
ee Sere ee Tee ee Strawberry Specialist ............ 71 
Farmers Nursery Co........ WE I. Sensivactanawenuwenn 65 
Franklin Davis Nurs....... General Nursery Stock............ 72 
Gardner Nursery Co..... . Strawberry Plants ............... 71 
Geneva, Nursery, The ...... General Nursery Stock .......... 54 
Graettinger Nursery ....... Special Announcement ........... 75 
Ce Oe Mi cere cesnassess Concord Vines, Currants ......... 74 
Harvard Evergreen Nurs....Evergreen Seedlings ............. 65 
Hill & Company, D......... PE I i weg centanendwen 65 
Hill Nursery Co., D......... Evergreen Specialists ........... 61 
Hillenmeyer & Sons ....... Special Announcement .......... 71 
Hillenmeyer & Sons, H. F.... Ornamental Nursery Stock ...... 71 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M.........General Nursery Stock .......... 54 
Hood & Company, W. T.....General Nursery Stock .......... 72 
Heed & Ge, W. T..ccccces Want Announcement ............ 76 
Horticultural Advertiser..... British Trade Periodicals ........ 79 
How to Sell and Advertise. Instruction Book ............... 73 
Howard Rose Co............ Roses for Lining Out.......... . 74 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurs...General Nursery Stock .......... 79 
ligenfritz’ Sons Co., |. E.... General Nursery Stock .......... 54 
Jackson & Perkins Co...... IE UE ccsveeenisedan 56 
Jenkins @& Son, J.......... oo eee 65 
SRG, Be Fic ccessscncsesces hy 2 eee ere 73 


Kohankie, Martin .......... SE wid oc daweeaenendacaus 65 


Landscape Architecture.....By Sampel Parson .............. 79 
Levavasseur & Sons..... ..French Nursery Stock ........... 71 
Lippincott Co., J. B......... Pee Oe MD cicncnceccseuns 75 
Lindley Nursery Co., J. Van..N. C. Peach Seed ............... 71 
Millers & Mfg. Service..... ED en os denmeeedss denotes 75 
Mitchell’s Nursery ......... Peach, Pear, Apple Trees......... 76 
Monroe Nursery ........... General Nursery Stock ......... 54 
Mount Arbor Nurseries .... Shenandoah Stock ............... 54 
Naperville Nurseries ....... WE SEE ne dawedabaxadecadaan 65 
Nat. Florists’ Board of Trade. Collection Accounts .............. 79 
a eee Clematis and Shrubs ............ 76 
Northeastern Forestry Co.... Evergreen Seedlings and Transp’ts 65 
Nurserymen’s Service Bureau For More Business ............... 63 
Nursery Trade Journals.....Standard Publications ............ 73 
Nursery Trade Bulletin .....Commercial Listings ............. 73 
Old Dominion Nurseries ....General Nursery Stock .......... 72 
Onarga Nursery Co......... Special Announcement ........... 71 
Onarga Nursery Company...Lining Out Stock ............... 65 
Painesville Nurseries ....... General Nursery Stock ........... 53 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries General Nursery Stock .......... 71 
Pearcy Brothers ........... Pee GED FEF BOO 6 oso ccnceseess 74 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.... Pruning Tools ...............000- 77 
Peters, Charities M........... in ceed ona ame 73 
Portland Wholesale N. Co.. Coast Grown Stock .............. 65 
Position Wanted ....... ccs Ct DE cbesaceenetbeuseoened 71 
Propagation of Fruit Trees.. instruction Book ................ 73 
Princeton Nurseries ........ Te VEE ME ancodidcacedens 64 
Principles of Pruning ...... St Gee Se i wekccmadons suenen 79 
Dace ne wenw ee ... Cherry, Pear, Apple, Peach ....... 79 
Rhinelander Nursery ....... Ornamentals, Small Fruits ....... 75 
Rolker & Sons, August..... Imported Nursery Stock ......... 71 
Ross-Gould Co. ............-. SE RD oncnesctweeheuecawan 76 
Sales Promotion ............ Selling Information ............. 73 
Sarcoxie Nurseries ......... Peonies niet énh Gddae Sera ma aed 71 
Scarff & Son, W. N........ Small Fruit Plants .............. 75 
Shenandoah Nurseries General Nursery Stock .......... 56 
Sherman Nursery Co........ Evergreen Seedlings ............. 65 
Simpson & Sons, H. M.. EN au bo ae cite Oe aw eee 71 
Smith Company, W. & T. General Nursery Stock .......... 54 
Storrs & Harrison Co.... .General Nursery Stock .......... 53 
Successful Selling ......... Pal EE Nak dddvevscdsuvecens 73 
Towneend, E .W...... cece. ee De ED Sccnsccennaed 74 
Tipton Nursery ............ Grape Cuttings, Maple ........... 76 
Vincennes Nurseries ....... Cherry a Gpeolaity .......ccsccece 79 
Wakefield Nursery ......... New England Specialties ......... 75 
Western New York Pub. Co Commercial Printing ............. 78 
Wild Bros. Nursery Co....... Peonies, Mallow Marvels ......... 71 
Wild Bros. Nursery Co..... We TE ncannesedduudaccceus 65 
Willadean Nurseries ...... Ornamental Nursery Stock ....... 54 
MONTHLY GUIDE Classified Advertisements ........ 79 
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THE 
PREFERRED 
STOCK 


THE CALL 


is for better stock at reasonable prices. Our 
organization of thirty years’ standing en- 
ables us to give you both, together with 


prompt service. 


Bulletin No. 3 was mailed to the trade Feb. 15th. 
Did you geta copy? If not, write us. 

It will pay you to read over carefully our bulletins, 
which will be mailed about every two or three weeks 
during the balance of the season. 

Some lines are scarce now, others will be before 
Spring. J. & P. Preferred Stock can be had this 
se”son in good quantities as usual. 

Write us about those scarce, hard to get articles. 
If we haven’t got them, we know where they can be 
located. 


Jackson & Perkins Company, 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen’s 
Market Development Fund 


THE THE 
PREFERRED PREFERRED 
STOCK STOCK 


THE 
PREFERRED 
STOCK 
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. The season is getting short. 





‘Where Can | Cet It? ; 


Right now you are short on some 
items and are wondering where you 
can buy them. 


Every day more shortages will show up. 


tensive correspondence. 


TRY LAKE FIRST 


KEEP OUR PRICE LIST CLOSE AT HAND 


It will solve most of your troubles 


Keep your shortages covered closely 





Shenandoah Nurseries 


D. S. LAKE, Pres. A. F. LAKE, Vice-Pres. 
R. S. LAKE, Sec’y-Treas. 


SHENANDOAH,~ - - = = TOWA 
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No time for ex- £ 


Today there is a larger assortment of stock at Shen- } 
. andoah than at any other place in the country. 
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Chief Exponent of the American Nursery Trade 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


National Journal of Commercial Horticulture 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 
39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Subscription Rates:—$1.50 per yr.; 3 yrs. for $3.50. 
Canada and abroad : 50 cents extra per year 


ADVERTISING RATE, $1.40 PER INCH 


‘*You are issuing a splendid Journal, covering the news of 
the trade from coast to coast.’’ Former President E.S. Welch, 
American Association of Nurserymen. 

Edited by Ralph 1. Olcott, founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism. ‘‘The dean of Nursery Trade Journalists, 
who, since June, 1898—a quarter of a century—has boosted 
all the tfme for the interests of all the nurserymen.’’—Former 
President John Watson, American Association of Nurserymen. 


NE CAN only act in the light of present knowledge. 

Until you kno xsfof the existence of such « Nursery Trade 
Journal as the AMERICAN NURSERYMAN you must act with 
such knowledge as you have. 

It is for this reason that we are glad to acquaint you with 
this publication. It speaks for itself; but if you would have 
corroborative proof, ask any prominent Nurseryman. 


Calis for back numbers come in almost every mail. Many cannot 
be supplied, as editions have been exhausted. The only safe way 
is to see that your subscription is paid for in advance. 


‘*A paper which gives the best value for the money to the 
reader will give the best value to the advertiser as well. I 
don’t think there is any argument about the soundness of this 
view.’’—H. Dumont, Chicago, IIl., in Printer’s Ink. 








2000  Oii..0s. Bee 3 
Viburnum 
Tomentosum Plicatum 6000 3 in... 75 6.00 
6700 12-18 in..... 1.50 12.00 
2000 2. 3 ft 2 00 18.00 
1500 4- 5 ft... 3.00 25.00 
Weigela Eva Rathke 3000 18-24im..... 1.75 14.00 
1000 | Sar 18.00 
HONEYSUCKLES 
Lonicera Chinese, 2 vear 5000 2-23 ft 1.25 10.00 
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C. & J. Oak Brand 


Shrubs, Perennials, Etc. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
10 100 
00 $ 8.00 


Deutzia Gracilis 1200 9-12in... $ 
ie q 50 12.00 


Gracilis Rosea 1600 1}- 2 
o Lemoinei 2000 
Hibiscus Double Pink 1100 12-18in 


1 
ow 
24 ft... 1.75 15.00 
1.00 8.00 
125 


Hydrangea P. G. 6000 2-23 ft 10.00 
Spirea Anth. Waterer 
For lining out 
bushy, field-grown 15000 - 9in 5 6.00 
15M @ $50 per M 
2 year 3000 12-18 in 1.50 12.00 
Spirea Van Houttei 3500 2h- 3ft 1.25 10.00 
1750 3- 4ft 1.50 12.00 
1 1 on 


3 year 700 S- 4 ft... 200 14.00 
Heckrotti, $90 per M 3500 2 3 ft . 10.00 
100 per M 1000 De Bis ex « 12.00 
Hendersoni 100 2- 3ft 9.00 
2500 B3- 4 ft... 10.00 
Japonica aur. reticulata 500 2- 3ft 1.50 10.00 
500 3 >. Bae 2 00 14.00 
TRUE JAPAN BARBERRY (enough for a 10 mile hedge) 
From cuttings from one original plant Plants more 
uniform than if seedling stock 
2 year $50 per M 1-14 ft... 6.00 
3 year 70 per M 1}- ft 8.00 
} year 80 per M bushier Ree 2t..... 9.00 
90 per M 2-23 ft 10.00 
Extra Strong 
$15 to $20 per 100 3- 4ft 


Send tor Complete Wholesale Price List 


<— * WE! GROVE 


& JONES CO. PENNSYLVANIA 


ROBERT PYLE, ANTOINE WINTZER, 


Db bbb +> bbb bb bbb 5555551 


Vice-President ® 
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NEW YORK STATE NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Annual Dinner on Washington’s Birthday Sponsored by the Ananias Club 


This was a get-together meeting to study 
the opportunities in the reconstruction 
period for nurserymen. This warning was 
posted at the head of the program: “Every 
nurseryman not asleep at the switch will 
celebrate Washington's Birthday this year 
at the Seneca Hotel, Rochester, N. Y.” 

Seventy-five wide awake nurserymen with 
eyes on the switch gathered about the tables 
in the Flemish Grill Room of the Seneca 
and enjoyed music, singing, a course dinner, 
cigars and the following: 

PROGRAM 
Toastmaster—William Pitkin 
Introduction—C. H. Perkins, 2nd Newark, N. 
Y., President New York State Nursery- 

men’s Association. 
Reminiscences—James Pitkin, Newark, N. 


ea 
Market Conditions—John H. Dayton, Paines- 
ville, O. 


Empire State’s Place in the Nursery Indus- 
try—John Watson, Princeton, N. J., Chair- 
man Executive Committee Nurserymen’s 
National Service Bureau. 

Nurserymen’s National Service Bureau—F. 
F. Rockwell, New York City, Manager of 
the Development Campaign. 

Power of Co-operation—Robert Pyle, West 
Grove, Pa., President Ornamental Grow- 
ers Association. 

The National Viewpoint—J. 
Vice-President 
Nurserymen. 

The Value of Commercial Publicity—Mr. 
Allen, N. Y. City, formerly president of 
the Pyrene Mfg. Co. 

C. H. Burr, W. J. Maloney, J. P. Rice, T. J. 
Smith, C. J. Maloy and other speakers ex- 
pected. 

Entertainment Committee: James Pitkin, 
Chairman; C. H. Perkins, 2nd.; C. R. Burr. 

Arrangements: C. J. Maloy. 

Among the telegrams of regret were those 


of E. S. Welch, C. R. Burr and T. B. Meehan. 

Toastmaster Pitkin commented on the 
proposed quarantine affecting Massachu- 
setts and New York because of the con- 
borer and announced that a hearing on the 
subject was to be held by the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board in Washington February 
26th. Upon motion of John Watson, a com- 
mittee of three was authorized to attend 
this hearing. William Pitkin was named 
chairman of the committee by President C. 
H. Perkins, 2nd, of the New York State 
Nurserymen’s Association. “We do not 
want to spread a destructive insect,” said 
Mr. Watson; “but we want the privilege of 
shipping nursery stock that is clean and 
harmless.” He outlined an argument to be 
advanced by the committee in Washington. 

In his reminiscences James M. Pitkin 
looked both backward and forward and 
dreamed that in 1929 he saw Manager Rock- 
well at his desk which was piling up with 
telegrams imploring him to call a halt in 
Market Development publicity because or- 
ders for nursery stock were coming in so 
fast they could not be taken care of. He 
also dreamed that in the same year Charley 
Maloy sat in his office of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, settling all the 


Edward Moon, 
American Association of 





nurserymen’s troubles, supplying informa- 
tion and advising action in special cases; 
also telling where supplies could be had at 
prices made possible by Association bulk 
buying. 

Mr. Watson, responding to the toast, “The 
Empire State” talked first of Texas, second 
of Democracy and last of New York state 
from the nurserymen’s viewpoint. He re- 


marked that his unfitness for membership 
in the Ananias Club was proved by the fact 
that he was in the wholesale nursery busi- 
Reference to the beginnings of the 
nursery business in this country in 1730 


ness. 





Cc. H. PERKINS, 2nd., 


Pres. N. Y. State Nurserymen’s Assn. 


when Prince established a nursery at 
Flushing, N. Y., led Mr. Watson to comment 
on the fact that J. Edward Moon of the Wil- 
liam H. Moon Co., Morrisville, Pa., can 
trace his ancestry in the nursery business 
back to 1769. Interesting statistics from 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture were 
quoted and commented upon. He conclud- 
ed by emphasizing the importance of sys- 
tematic service to the planter which estab- 
lishes and maintains confidence in the nur- 
seryman. 

Manager F. F. Rockwell, New York City, 
of the National Service 
Bureau, discussing the work of the Bureau, 


Nurserymen’s 


said: 

“This is not a campaign as it has been 
frequently designated. It is a part of your 
regular selling organization. The same kind 
of work has been successful in other organi- 


zations. Advertising may be of three kinds: 


“To create a market. 
“To sell a home product. 
“To broaden demand; bearing always in 





mind that service—Service—a pleased cus- 
tomer is the best kind of an advertisement. 
Two of these kinds of advertising—the first 
and third—are best accomplished through 
co-operation. And neither interferes with 
the second which is individual. 

“I know what I am saying: Nursery stock 
does not have the confidence of the planter 
which it should have. Any nurseryman 
who is thinking otherwise is not facing the 
facts. The first thing to be done is to es- 
tablish confidence. This can be done most 
effectively by co-operation on your part. One 
of the things which will bring it about is 
the proper use of the Bureau's trade mark. 
The majority of the New England Associa 
tion members has already favored such use. 
It is a guaranty that stock sold under it will 
be true to name, free from disease and de 
livered in good condition. Of course it will 
be asked: Why should nurserymen assume 
the responsibility; why not let the common 
carrier do that? Some nurserymen have 
the idea that the field for the sale of nur- 
sery stock has been pretty well covered 
and that it is now a question of getting busi- 
ness away from a competitor if at all. That 
is very far from the fact. The general mar 
ket for the sale of nursery stock has hardly 
begun to be reached. I have no doubt that 
the amount of nursery stock sold could be 
increased 25 per cent in the next few years 
if once the nurserymen would gain and 
hold public confidence. You must remember 
that you are competing with other lines of 
trade in which they do guarantee satisfac- 
tion with goods sold. Of course in the nur- 
sery business guaranty cannot be carried to 
an extreme. You cannnot guarantee that a 
tree will live. But it is the part of the nur 
serymen to educate the public to handle 
nursery stock so that it will live. The day 
of not caring whether nursery stock lives 
after it has been planted should be far in 
the past. The man who anticipates another 
sale because the customer has been un- 
successful with the first purchase is a poor 
business man. 

“Now a word as to what the Bureau is do- 
ing: We are sending out syndicated articles 
to 500 newspapers. These will reach hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers all over the 


country. They are free from advertising 
features. Also preparing illustrated lec- 
tures. Of course these are small beginnings 


but ho one can say how far they may be 
extended. I shall be glad to answer any 
questions that may be asked.” 

There being no questions, President Rob- 
ert Pyle of the Conard & Jones Co., West 
Grove, Pa., addressed the nurserymen on 
“The Power of Co-operation.” He regarded 
the presence of 75 nurserymen from a single 
section of a state—Western New York—as 
practical evidence of co-operation in itself. 
On its part the committee appointed at the 
Chicago convention last June to outline the 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


John H. Dayton, of Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O., before the New York State 
Nurserymen’s Association 


Normal times—Probabiy normal times of 
old will never be again and what the normal 
times of the future will be who knows? Ex 
cept that our market is going to demand a 
square deal all around and is going to re 
ceive it either from us or our successors, or 
assigns. No nurseryman, except the un- 
known optimist of the trade journal, would 
dare to speak or write to other nurserymen 
except in tones of woe, to dwell on the one 
business in the world which is all wrong 
and according to most of us pilgrims can 
never be made right. 

Control Plantings—How? A few items 
from recent lists of plantings, one nursery, 
100,000 Lonicera Fragrantissima; another 
11,000 Lindera Benzoin, 30,000 Snowberries, 
25,000 Pyrus Nigra, 20,000 American Beech, 
etc. Several nurseries which have been pro- 
ducing 3,000 to 10,000 Spirea Van Houtte, 
with 20,000 to 40,000 coming on. 

Competition—Pick out a few of the lead- 
ing catalogs, all good firms, Bradstreet says 
O. K. yet, long established in business, most 
.00 to 





of their apple, pear, plum, etc., 
$60.00 per 100, looks like variation enough. 
One $28.00 per 100, 8% discount on orders 
received before March 25th., net $25.76 
packed free, includes Jonathan, Yell, Tr., all 
other higher and scarcer stock. Carolina 


Poplars 10/12 ft., $40.00 to $60.00 per 100, 
one net $18.40 per 100, packed free, other 
8% discount to April 4th., express prepaid 
on orders, $4.00 and up, freight paid on 
$25.00 and up, and we have been singing 
and talking, whistling and dreaming of Co 
operation, for these many years, but never 
Co-operation with a penalty or a club. 

What we need is not a Moses, but a John 
D. Rockefeller or a Charles Schwab. Under 
existing conditions, present market not far 
enough along to judge well. 

Bids both retail and wholesale. 

Fruit trees, small fruit, evergreens, de- 
ciduous trees, shrubs and _ herbaceous 
plants. 

I know most of you are thinking, what is 
the poor old dean rambling on about any- 
how: his subject is Market, but. gentlemen, 
what great good is the best market in the 
world brought to our doors on a silver plat- 
ter, and we earnestly beseeched to arise and 
partake, if we are not able to take advant- 
age of the opportunity, and able unitedly to 
play a square game, willing to give the 
other fellow a chance, and insisting that 
the other fellow has got to play square, or 
he can’t play with us no matter who he is 
or what position he occupies in our trade. 

Market—The great U. S., (in spite of all 





plan of national service for nurserymen has 
not only subscribed promptly to the fund, 
but has undertaken to back the first steps 
in the work by guaranteeing the necessary 
finances therefor out of its members’ own 
pockets. That action represents their faith 
in the value of th movment. One of the 
things the nurserymen’s National Service 
Bureau will do is to show the public that 
the men representing it—the members of 
the Bureau—are doing business on sound 
principles and that the shyster cannot enter 
the ranks of these men. It will cause the 
public to ostracise the shyster and to pat- 
ronize the honest dealer who is to be known 
as a member of this Bureau. 

“IT am delighted to see here so many 
young men; it is upon them that many of 
the problems of industry are to devolve. 
Ninety per cent of you men here are inter- 
ested in the agency business. Let me 
assure you that the increase in the size of 
the orders taken and the ability to sell to 
practically all the people, with the same 
over head costs as now, would be so great 
under the operation of this Bureau that 
only ten per cent of it would pay your share 
in the cost of operating it!” 

J, Edward Moon , of the Wm. H. Moon & 
Co., Morrisville, Pa., vice-president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, also 
spoke of the direct value of nurserymen of 
the Bureau’s work. He said that nursery- 
men, through their agents and their cata- 
logues, enter from five million to seven 
million homes and that through those 
mediums—-agents and catalogues—they can 
disseminate any desired message. Why not 
spread the propaganda of honest business 
methods and the advantages of planting re- 
liable fruit and ornamental nursery stock. 
It would seem unnecessary, said Mr. Moon, 
to point out to residents of the Kodak City 
the advantage of advertising. The Eastman 
Kodak Company is a shining example of 
the success of national publicity. Advertis- 
ing encompasses 

Attracting attention. 

Creating interest. 


Arousing desire. 

We've done two-thirds of this and left 
one-third to individual action, to close the 
deal. This National Service Bureau work 
is not something calling upon you to kiss 
your money goodbye, it provides: for definite 
returns. We ask you to get behind it. This 
little blue tag will create more business 
for all, but especially for those who are en- 
titled to use it. 


Mr. Allen, of New York City, formerly 
president of the Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany, delivered an address ringing with 
optimism and enthusiasm for the work out- 
lined in behalf of the nurserymen of the 
country under the plans of the Nursery- 
men’s National Service Bureau. His rapid 
fire of convincing arguments backed by the 
well known success of the Pyrene fire ex- 
tinguisher set all present to thinking hard 
in the application of these facts to the needs 
of the Nursery Industry. 

Perhaps the most striking argument he 
made in behalf of the publicity work pro- 
posed by the Nurserymen’s Bureau was 
this: “You nurserymen bemoan the fact 
that you cannot patent your product by 
reason of its nature. Well, we patented 
Pyrene, of course, but, gentlemen it was not 
our patents which sold our product. We ad- 
vertised the necessity for caution in pre- 
venting fires—-without naming Pyrene in 
that general advertising. Then we took 
good care that the public everywhere knew 
the merits of Pyrene—through another 
class of advertising which preceded the 
other. Now I say to you gentlemen here: 
There are 50 imitators of Pyrene on the 
market. Can anyone here name two of 
them? Who'll call my bluff? 

“All you know is just Pyrene, isn’t it? 
Well, it wasn’t our patents which taught 
you that; it was because we got your mind. 
So this Bureau proposes to make this blue 
tag the symbol of honest service to the end 
that a market will be created—not just for 
nursery stock but for that which bears this 
tag!” 
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our troubles caused mainly by ourselves) 
the best market the world has ever known, 
bound at least the vast majority of seasons 
to be able to buy and appreciate more fruit 
than can be produced; willing and eager to 
beautify town lot, country estate, farm yard 
and factory grounds, parks, cemetery and 
all other suitable places. Willing to pay a 
fair price for good stock delivered in good 
condition. Anxious that all have a fair deal, 
both consumer and producer. Wondering 
why trees and plants are different from 
other products, and why there is not some 
basis for prices and quantities, and replac 
ments and terms, and all to go to make a 
business respectable and reliable. 

Not a pessimist—Don’t ever believe what 
we have been told, that we have for man 
vears been riding in a circle, and getting off 
just where we got on, and don’t think our 
optimist believes it when he really sits dow 
and compares the nursery trade of today 
with that of ten or fifteen years ago. 

We have made progress, we are better 
united, and most of us want to do the right 
thing. 

We musi get big enough to overlook 


dime now for the dollar of the future, to 
sacrifice something from our own pocket 
and our business for the good of the trade, 
as a whole to have vision enough to see that 
as the whole trade is benefited the individ- 
ual is bound to be. 

Market on almost every farm, village lot 
or city development, in our old or new 
portion of our country, from Portland to 
Portland, Tampa te Duluth, unlimited need 
of more to make America beautiful and 
fruitful. 

It is not market so much we want, as a 
band of nurserymen wise enough to settle 
on a policy that is best both for them and 
the market; with vigor, grit and determina- 
tion enough to make what is right the rule 
of the trade and will power enough to, live 
up to their own rules, and insist on the 
others either fishing or cutting bait. 


Fumigating Nursery Stock 

Secretary Henry W. Kruckeberg of the 
California Nurserymen’s Association calls 
attention to a subject of more than local in- 
terest in the following comment: 

“In a late report State Horticultural Com- 
misioner George H. Hecke gives expression 
to the advisability of fumigating all nursery 
stock, regardless of its apparent freedom 
from pests or plant diseases, before it is 
sent out. This means that each package 
should be duly fumigated by the nurser) 
and the inspection tags should so testify. 
Let us hope that eventually all reputable 
nurseries will maintain a fumigating room 
for this purpose, perhaps with facilities for 
vacuum fumigation. The danger from un- 
fumigated nursery stock is too great. In 
support of the foregoing, it may be cited 
that the Federal Government as a ‘require- 
ment for entry’ orders that certain classes 
of plants, originating in countries having no 
recognized inspection service, be fumigated 
before a clean bill of health is issued. This 
practice, if followed by a nursery, would re- 
flect credit on that nursery and is to its ul- 
timate profit, and it is an assured fact that 
the first nurseryman who can say that all 
his stock is fumigated, and so guarantees 
it on shipping tags, will reap a large benefit.” 


Many florists, extremely pessimistic, and 
rightfully so from July to October, now en- 
thusiastic over prospects for the coming 
months, are providing all stocks which will 
insure them flowers and plants to care for 
a good big trade——American Forist. 
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A Cost Accounting System at a Nominal Price 


Alvin E. Nelson, Chicago, Ill., Before Illinois Nurserymen’s Asssciation. 


In addressing you on the subject of ac- 
counting, I feel the more confidence, having 
in mind that dramatic critics are seldom 
actors, and that art critics are not them- 
selves painters. So, I, who cannot claim the 
least pretension to being an accountant, will 
speak on accounting. I have, however, given 
some thought and study to the subject in 
analyzing the accounts of our nursery busi- 
ness; and it gives me pleasure to present 
for your cosideration some of the conclu- 
sions I have reached. 

In the first place, no one can successfull) 
conduct a business without keeping ac 
counts. In its simplest form accounts may 
be kept in one’s memory; or, as it is said 
“in one’s head.” This is not at all a bad 
way when you are able to do it; for when 
all the facts and figures of a person’s busi- 
ness are in his head, he unconsciously 
analyzes and arranges them in his mind. 
There are many examples in history of great 
fortunes being built up by men who kept ac- 
counts in no other way; but it requires un- 
usual ability to do business in this way 
successfully. So those of us whose mem- 
ories are treacherous and apt to fail us, 
find it far safer to record in writing our 
business transactions for future reference. 
The modern science of accounting is mere- 
ly the classifying of our written records in 
such a way as to tell the whole truth in re- 
gard to our business affairs. There.is noth- 
ing mysterious about accounting, and any- 
one can understand it by giving it a little 
thought, and using good common sense. It 
is simply the arranging or grouping to- 
gether of the facts of a business in order 


to show its true standing. The old idea of 
bookkeeping dealt mainly with accounts 
owed to a concern by its customers, and’ the 
accounts owed by the concern for purchases 
and labor. This phase of bookkeeping is 
essential, and as it is so well recognized, we 
need not discuss it. Such system of account- 
ing however, tells only a part of the truth; 
and we ought to know the whole truth about 
our business. If we wish to have a better 
idea of our affairs it may be obtained by 
grouping together in their proper classes 
the records of all the expenditures made 
during the year. A man must do more than 
merely classify the accounts of money due 
to him, and those due to him from others. 
He must look deeper if he would know the 
whole truth. If he does not draw a salary, 
he should credit himself for services 
rendered; a fair amount estimated on what 
he would pay for similar services. If he 
furnishes the capital on which both the 
manufacturing and merchandizing branches 
of his business are run, he should credit 
himself with interest at the per cent re- 
Then he 
must consider the risks and in years of 


quired if he borrowed the money. 


plenty prepare for the years of famine. In 
the manufacturing end of the business he 
must forsee occasional crop failure from 
drought or pestilence, damage from hail in 


the summer and freezing in the winter. He 


must insure himself against such calamities 
by charging up to good crops a percentage 
equal to his risks. These losses are unavoid- 
able and are a normal part of our business. 

There are risks also in the merchandizing 
branch. If we neglect our sales department 
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and at the end of the season have a lot of 
stock left on our hands, which we either 
sell below cost, burn in the brush pile, or 
iet stand in the nursery as overgrown stock, 
what shall we do with these items? It is 
surely not the fault of the manufacturing 
part of the business. It must be lack of 
salesmanship and salesmanship means sell- 
ing at a profit. Wherever the fault lies, 
here is a source of loss which every nursery- 
man sustains to a greater or lesser degree, 
and he must take it into account before he 
knows the whole truth about his business. 
Another risk which we run is assumed by 
the merchandizing branch, it is in bad ac 
counts. Losses from this source are in 
evitable and although we should make every 
effort to reduce such accounts to a minimum, 
they will probably be always with us, and 
must enter into our calculations if we would 
Know the whole truth about our business. 

The business of every nurseryman consists 
of two main branches which may be com 
pared to a forked tree. One branch is what 
1 have called manufacturing and the other 
merchandizing. Each is absolutely neces 
sary to success, and they must be developed 
simultaneously, and with equal care, as one 
branch can easily waste the earnings which 
the other produces. A profit is realized only 
when the returns from both branches are 
included. It is very simple to divide the ex- 
penditure of a business into these two 
classes with at least approximate accuracy 

always remembering to include all the ex- 
penditures and obligations—salary of owner 
and interest on capital used in the business. 
If a person wishes to learn more about his 
affairs, let him sub-divide his expenditures 
for manufacturing into sub-branches as fol- 
lows: (1) Propagating. (2) Culture. (3) 
Shipping. (4) Interest on Investment and 
Rent on Land. (5) Risks. If further de- 
tails are desired, let him divide each of 
these sub-branches in branchlets. Propagat- 
ing may be divided into Grafting, Budding, 
Seeding, Cuttings, Layering, Transplanting, 
Watering, and Maintenance. Culture into 
Spraying, Pruning, Hoeing, Cultivating, Fer- 
tilizing, Transplanting, Watering and Main 
tenance. Shipping into Packing, Material, 
Labor, Automobile and Horse Account. In- 
terest into Rent on Land, Interest on Invent- 
ory and Equipment and Payroll. Risks into 
Loss by Hail, Fire and Crop Failure, Winter 
Freezing and Insect Ravages. 

Then similarly divide the Expenditures 
which are classified under Merchandizing 
into sub-branches as follows: (1) Selling. 
(2) Office. (3) Interest. (4) Risks. The 
branchlets of Selling will include Catalogues, 
Salesman’s Salaries and Expenses, Adver 
tising, Publicity, Postage and Phone, Office 
Rent and Office Work. Interest: 
locked up in Unpaid Accounts and for Cur- 
rent Expense. Risks: Stock Unsold, Burnt 
up or Given Away and Bad Debts. 


Interest 


Each heading mentioned as a branchlet is 
a part of every nursery business and we can- 
not dodge paying them by ostrich-like shut 
ting our eyes to their existence. On the 
contrary, however, if our eyes are open, we 
can control them and prune these branch 
lets just as we control and prune the branch 
lets in shaping of the trees we sell. 

At a meeting of the executive of this as 
sociation last spring, the subject of account- 
ing for nurserymen was discussed, and it 
was the unanimous opinion of the meeting 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Government Statement Regarding Plant Quarantine 


Issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., Feb. 1, 1919 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING QUARANTINE NO. 37, RESTRICTING THE IMPORT. 


ATION OF NURSERY STOCK, 


AND OTHER PLANTS AND SEEDS 


ON AND AFTER JUNE 1, 1919. 


STEPS LEADING TO THE QUARANTINE 

The need for additional restrictions on 
the importation of nursery stock and other 
plants and seeds has been under careful con- 
sideration by the Board for several years. 
This need has been emphasized by numerous 
requests and resolutions urging greater re- 
strictions on plant importations, received 
from officials and associations representing 
State Departments of Agriculture, State 
nursery inspectors and official entomolo- 
gists and plant pathologists of the United 
States. Similar requests have been received 
from National and State forestry, horticul- 
tural and other allied associations, and from 
many leading nurserymen and florists. As 
a basis for such additional restrictions a 
public hearing was conducted at this De- 
partment May 28, 1918, and the proposed re- 
strictions were thoroughly discussed with 
all the interests involved, including both im- 
porting nurserymen and seedsmen as well 
as leading producing nurserymen and flor- 
ists. 

Following this hearing and at the request 
of the Board, the subject was given careful 
study in all of its phases by the plant ex- 
perts of the Department of Agriculture over 
a period of several months, in the course of 
which many of the principal nursery and 
florist establishments of the United States 
were visited by these experts and the de- 
tails of the proposed quarantine were dis- 
cussed with the persons in charge of these 
establishments. As a result of this extend- 
ed inquiry a tentative draft of proposed reg- 
ulations was formulated and submitted to 
the principal nurserymen of the country. A 
final conference was then held in the office 
of the Chairman of the Board, October 18, 
1918, at which all interested parties were in- 
vited to submit criticisms or suggestions 
either in person or by letter. The quaran- 
tine and regulations as promulgated repre- 
sent, therefore, the best judgment of the 
plant experts of this Department based on 
this extended consideration of the entire 
subject. 

OBJECTIONS RAISED IN RECENT LET- 
TERS OF PROTEST 

Recently numerous letters have reached 
the department protesting against the en- 
forcement of the quarantine. Practically all 
of these letters are in response to a printed 
circular entitled “Protest Against the Hort- 
icultural Import Prohibition,” signed Henry 
A Dreer of Philadelphia, and sent to nur- 
serymen all over the country. Most of the 
letters received simply repeat the _ state- 
ments contained in Mr. Dreer’s circular let- 
ter. 

In that letter reference is made to what 
is considered inconsistencies in the regula- 
tions in that they permit the entry of rose 
stocks for propagation and of six varieties 
of bulbs, while they exclude budded or graft- 
ed roses and all bulbs with the exception of 
six varieties referred to. 

During the period when the quarantine 
was under discussion the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board was urged very strongly by 
advisors, including horticultural and for- 
estry associations and state plant inspect- 
ors and their organizations and many Amer- 
ican growers, to prohibit the importation of 
all nursery stock and other plants, on the 


ground that all such plants are sources of 
risk of introducing dangerous insects and 
plant diseases. 

Such dangers do exist. They are greatest 
in importations from little known countries, 
many of which do not maintain any system 
of inspection. The dangers are proportion- 
ally greater among the miscellaneous 
classes of nursery stock and other plants, 
including bulbs, which are imported in smal- 
ler quantities, but which represent numer- 
ous genera and may bring in a correspond- 
ing number of new plant pests. 

Provision is made in the quarantine for 
the entry in limited quantities of these pro- 
hibited bulbs and other plants through the 
office of Foreign Seed and Plant Intro- 
duction of this Department, for the purpose 
of keeping the country supplied with new 
varieties and the necessary propagating 
stock—such entry necessarily being safe- 
guarded by the highly developed inspection 
and quarantine service now organized by 
this department. It is impracticable to give 
this type of inspection to commercial im- 
portations. The cost would be prohibitive, 
especially under conditions which would re- 
quire very frequent provision for holding 
the imported material in quarantine for a 
period of months or years, and the necessity 
for very high grade and expert inspectors. 
Furthermore, inspectors with the training 
required for this critical work are not avail- 
able for handling importations of these re- 
stricted classes of plants on a commercial 
scale. 

Mr. Dreer’s letter also conveys the impres- 
sion that at the hearing and subsequent con- 
ference the information given the Board 
was against the advisability of putting the 
quarantine into effect. On the contrary, at 
the hearing of May 28, which was largely at- 
tended and of which a stenographic record 
was kept, the argument was strongly in 
favor of the quarantine, and, as indicated in 
the early part of this statement, the restric 
tions which have been embodied in this 
quarantine were strongly urged and _ en- 
dorsed both by many representatives of the 
nursery trade and unanimously by letters 
received from officials representing the for- 
est, agricultural and horticultural interests 
of the nation. The conference on October 
18 was especially to give opportunity tothe 
small body of commerical importers to dis- 
cuss the restrictions provisionally de- 
termined upon in the regulations which 
would directly affect their interests, and 
this discussion, therefore, naturally brought 
into prominence these objections. On the 
other hand, important producing nursery- 
men and florists, both in person and by let- 
ter, strongly supported the restrictions as 
then presented and finally adopted. 

The argument presented that this quaran 
tine is unjust to European countries, par- 
ticularly at this time when they are just re- 
leased from the restrictions on commerce 
caused by the war, has weight only in the 
keen sympathy we all feel, especially for 
Belgium and France. If, however, there are 
important dangers to be guarded against 
and therefore a real need for these restric- 
tions, mere sentiment, however strongly 
warranted, has no place. In point of fact, 
with respect to the two countries which 


have suffered most from the war—France 
and Belgium,—the latter is the only one 
which is seriously affected by this quaran- 
tine. The plant exports of France are large- 
ly fruit tree stocks which are still permitted 
entry. Unfortunately the plant exports of 
Belgium are largely ornamentals shipped 
with earth about the roots and are therefore 
the ones which entail greatest risk to the 
United States; and, furthermore, the inspec- 
tion service of Belgium is inferior to that 
of both France and Holland. In the case ol 
Holland the argument from the war stand- 
point does not apply to the same extent, and, 
furthermore, the bulb exports of Holland are 
not materially interfered with. The potted 
and balled plants, however, from Holland 
convey the same dangers that they would 
from Belgium and other foreign countries, 
and are accordingly excluded. 

With respect to this action as to Euro- 
pean countries, it may properly be noted 
that this quarantine merely places the 
United States in more close alignment with 
(but still behind) the action long since taken 
by these countries relative to plant imports 
from the United States. France, Holland, 
Germany, and to a less extent Belgium, have 
long maintained practically complete pro- 
hibition of plant imports from the United 
States. 

CONDITIONS NECESSITATING THE 
QUARANTINE: 
Foreign Inspection and Certification Service 
inadequate 

With regard to the actual condition of 
nursery stock and other plants hitherto re- 
ceived from foreign countries, it is appre- 
ciated that the countries which have been 
most concerned in such exports to the 
United States have established inspection 
and certification service, which have very 
greatly reduced the amount of infestation 
on such exported plants. The conditions in 
this respect, prior to the passage of the 
Plant Quarantine Act and the requirement 
of inspection and certification on the part of 
foreign countries, and the rigorous holding 
of these countries up to as high standard 
as possible, were deplorable. Brown tail 
moth nests and gipsy moth egg masses and 
numerous other insect pests in various 
stages were coming into the United States 
in quantity, and in one season thousands of 
such brown tail moth nests were found in 
nursery stock, particularly from Holland, 
Belgium, and France. The improvement 
since the establishment of this service, as 
indicated, has been very great, but it has 
not by any means eliminated the danger. 

Of these principal export countries Hol- 
land has perhaps as good an inspection ser- 
vice as any, if not the best. The status as 
to freedom from insects and diseases of 
plant imports from Holland probably repre- 
sents the best work that be expected under 
existing conditions of inspection and certi- 
fication on the part of the country of export. 
Notwithstanding the supreme effort of the 
Netherlands Government to safeguard its 
plant exportations to the United States, a 
great many injurious insects have been 
found on stock imported from that country 
since August, 1912, when the Federal Quar- 
antine Act became effective. During this 
period of six years of enforcement of this 
act, no less than 148 different species of in- 
jurious insects have been collected on nur- 
sery stock imported from Holland. Some of 

(Continued on page 62) 
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D. HILL—The 
Evergreen Specialist 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS AND ROOTED 
CUTTINGS, ETC, 


Suitable for Bedding Out. 
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oo 





Fir Balsam 
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Juniper Canadensis 






Ptitzer’s 9.00 
English 2-5 3.50 








Irish 4-6 6.00) = 
. 5-7 8.50| 75.00 
7-10) 9.50) 85.00 
Sabina 2-5 7.00 60.00 
. 4-6 8.50) 75.00 
ted Cedar 2-4 4 15.00 
1-6 25.00 
6-8 35.00 
Larch European 2-5 15.00 
Spurge Jap. Mountain 4-8 35.00 
Spruce White 8-6 0.00 
, 6-10 10.00 
Norway 2-4 12.00 
Colorado Blue 2-5 20.00 
Pine Austrian 2 20.00 
: Tack 6 10.00 
6-12 15.00 
Mont i Gallica 6 11 
Uncinata 6 25.00 
Ponde ys 0 12.00 
1-68 oo 15.00 
ltivida 2.4 1.00! 25.00 
W hits » 2°20 12.00 
Scote! 9.5 2 50' 15.00 
Retinospora Filifera 1-6 7.00 
Plumosa Aurea 1-6 7.50 
Yew Canadensis 6-15) 6.00) 50.00 
1 Cuspidata 1-6 5.50) 45.00 
Arbor Vitae American 2-5 2.50) 15.00 
. . . 6-10 3.00) 25.00 
10-1 $50) 80.00 
Compacta 1-6 7.00 60.00 
Hovev's Gold 1-6 7.00) 60.00 
Pyramidalis 1-6 5.50) 45.00 
ltiversii 1-6 900 
Hills Wh.Tip 4-6 8.50) 75.00 
Umbraculif'a 1-6 7.00) 60,00 
Siberian 1-6 7.00) 60.00 
Wood'rd'’s Gl 1-6 9.00! 80.00 
Chinese 3-6 2.85) 18.50 
. Dwarf! 2-5 9.00 
YOUNG STOCK FOR LINING OUT 
Trees, Shrubs, and Vines 
Inch’ 100 1000 
Acer Pennsylvanicum 2-5 '$3.50/$25.00 
Acer Sacccharum 6-12! 2.70) 12.00 
aa . 12-24 00) 15.00 
. 24-836) 4.00) 25.00 
Acer Spicatum 4-8 > 80. 18.00 
Althaea Duchess de Bra't) 6-15 0) 25.00 
> Lady Stanley 6-15) 3.25) 22.50 
Speciosa 6-15 00) 20.00 
Amelanchier Canadensis 41-8 6.00 
Amorpha Frutescens 6-12) 2.80 
Berberis Thunbergii 6-12) 1.50 
Castanea Dentata Amer'’a’ 6-15) 3.00 
Cornus Amomum 12-18! 2.75 
Cornus Mascula 6-12) 3.00 
Cornus Siberica 6-12 00 
Cornus Stonolifera Lutea 6-12 a 
Deutzia Gracilis Eximia 6-12 of 
Deutzia Gracilis Multofl'a’ 6-1 75 
Forsythia Intermedia 6-15 50 
Fraxinus Americana 6-12 00 
Hydrangea Paniculata Gd. 6-12) 4.50 
Jugilans Cinerea #-12 00 
Juglans Nigra 12-18] 3.25 
Ligustrut \murense 6-15! 2.50 
1°.-18 > 80 





° HILL’s MOTTO s 
s High Quality, Reasonable Prices, Prompt Service, ® 
° Courteous Treatment. ° 
° Give us a trial. We can save you money and please you as * 
* well. Our close proximity to Chicago, the great railroad * 

> 


* center, means quick service and low Chicago rates. 
e * «+ > > e-; et © © 7 * > > . > * > - 
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The D. Hill Nursery 


COMPLETE 


Largest Growers in America 


Ligustrum Polishi 





100 


Inch 





Ligustrum Vulgare an 6-12 
Liriodendron Tulipifera. 6-15 
Lonicera Halliana 12-18 
Mahonia Aduifolium 4-8 
Pachysandra Terminalis 1-8 
Philadelphus Bouquet Bl'c) 6-12 
Philadelphus Cor. Grand.) 6-15 
Populus Maximowiczii 6-15 
Prunus Padus 12-18 
Prunus Pennsylvanica 18-24 
Prunus Serrulata 10-12 
Ptelea Trifoliata 6-15 
Quercus Alba 1-8 
Quercus Bicolon 6-12 
Quercus Coccinea 6-12 
Quercus Macrocarpa i-S 
Quercus Palustris 6-12 
Quercus Rubra 6-12 
Robinia Pseudacacia 6-12 
12-18 
Rosa Acicularis 6-12 
Rosa Blanda 6-12) 2.85 
Rosa Rubiginosa 6-15 2 
Rosa Setigera 6-15) 3.00 
Rosa Wichuraiana 6-15) 2.7 
Russian Artemsia 24-36 75 
Salix Elegantissima 12-18 7A 
Sa 1 Canadensis 6-15 oo 
Sambucus Nigra Laciniata! 6-15 ( 
pirnea Opulifoli f-1 
Spiraea Opulifolia Aurea 6-12 
S\ nphort irpos Kucemo’'s b 15 8A 
Syvrnphoricarpos Vulgaris! 6-12 4 
. 12-18 4 
Syringa Persi« 6-15 4 
Syringa Vulgaris 4-S 2.50 
Tamarix Africana 12-18 25 
Tilia Americana 6-12 00 
Ulmus American 6-12) 1.60 
12-24) 1.90 
24-36) 2.20 
Vitis Americana -6 on 
Wisteria Brachybotrys 1-8 ath) 


UNDERSTOCCKS 


Juniperus Virgini 
(Red Cedar 
Occidentali 
Arbor Vitae 
Biota 
(Chin 


Thuya 


Thuva 


ina 
) 
s 


Orientalis 


Arbor Vitae) 


(Am'n 





1000 
18.00 


15.00 
25.00 
40.00 
35.00 
25.00 
20.00 
25.00 





7 
10.00 
18.00 


GRAFTING 


Inch! 100 
6-8 

6-10) 7.00 
8-15! 7.50 


1000 


$5.50/$45.00 


60.00 


65.00 


EVERGREENS—HEAVY FIELD STOCK 


Twice 
Fir Balsam 


Concolor 


Douglas 


Juniper Scopuler 
Red Cec 

Spruce White 
Black Hill 


Norway’ 
“ 


Colorado B 


* * *¢ « 


PRICE 


Box 402 





Transplanted 


Only. 


Inch 
6-10 
10-12 
12-18 
6-10 
10-12 
12-18 
6-12 
12-18 
18-24 
24-356 
6-S 
S-10 
10-12 
12-18 
18-24 
10-12 
12-18 
6-10 
10-12 
12-18 
18-24 
12-18 
18-24 
6-10 
10-12 


100 
9.00 
12.00 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
20.00 
10.00 
15.00 
"0 on 
20.00 
"5 00 
15.00 
50.00 
18.00 
25.00 
14.00 
18.00 
14.00 
18.00 
5.00 


15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
16.00 
20.00 


5 at 10 rate; 50 


Net Cash. 
with us 


ence, 60 days net. C. 


First order from all firms not having an account 
cash remittance, 
nt and boxing free. 


should 
which earns 3 per cent, disc 
tomers of approved credit or who supply satisfactory refer- 
0. D. Orders will be shipped promptly 
when 1-4 cash is sent to insure acceptance at destination. 
se eee emcetmUchOOeP emhUh OO CCT] ec e—mhUc OTe emhUch PT eh TmhUhChUcrhhUrF 


LIST ON REQUEST 


ments now, while assortment is complete and stock available. 
made this Spring or next Fall, as desired. Hill’s over 63 years in business is your 
guarantee of complete satisfaction and a square deal. 


HILL'S Choice Evergreens, Ete. 


Please look over this list of Young Evergreens, Deciduous Trees, Shrubs and 
Vines for lining out, also, Evergreen Specimens, and let us reserve your require- 


Shipments can be 





Inch) 100 
6-12) 10.00 
12-18! 14.00 
18-24 18.00 
24-36) 25.00 
6-12 9.00 
12-18) 12,00 
18-24) 16.00 
6-12) 12.00 
12-18 16.00 
6-10 15.00 
10-12 20.00 
12-18! 25.00 
18-24 15.00 
10-12 9 50 
12-18) 12.06 
18-24) 16.00 
§-12 12.00 
12-18) 16.00 
6-12) 10.00 
l 18) 13.00 
l 


24) 17.00 

> 2° 50 
1”? 10.00 
l 


12 8! 13.50 
18 ! 17.00 
4 6 °°? 50 
10-1 16.00 
6-1 10.00 
12-18 12.50 
1s } "Oo 00 
4-26 1.00 
12-18! 22/50 
12-18 20.00 
18-24 TO.0O0 
1-26) 410.00 





16.00 
0 8.50 
4.35 10.00 


35!) 20.00 


1.95 16.00 
1.20 9.50 
2.9295) 20.00 
1.85) 15.00 
1.25 9 50 
1.75! 15.00 
1.50! 11.50 


2.15) 16.50 
1.45) 11.00 


2°10 16.00 
,.2 20.00 
4 10.00 
1 0 12.50 


7 2° 50 
5) 20.00 
"5! 10.00 
0| 12.50 
20 9.50 


50! 12.50 


Pine Austrian 
Jack 
Limber 
Mugho 
Ponderosa 
Red or Norway 
W hite 
Scotch 
Yew Canadensis 
Arbor Vitae American 
Pyramidal 
Chinese 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
Ralled and 
: Feet 
Hemlock 1 1 
: 1%-2 
Fir Concolot 2 
4 -4 
Douglas 2 } 
. ™ 3 t 
Juniper Dwarf 1 1% 
és ‘ 1%-2 
Golden Dwarf..!1 1% 
as “ 1%-2 
Ptitzer's 2 3 
Jap Trailing 1 1% 
‘ 114-2 
Savin 1%-2 
Creeping Savin'! 1! 
Virginiana (Red 
Cedar) 2 
Counarti 2 
Lee’s Golden 2 
Glauca (Silver 
Cedar) 2 } 
Spruce White 2 
Black Hill 1% 
Pine Austrian 2 3 
Dwarf Mountain 1 1! 
, ) 
W hite * 
3 ! 
Scotch 4 4 
! 
Yew American 1 1! 
‘ 11 , 
Japanese 1 1! 
Dwarf Japanese l 1! 
Spreading English’! 1% 
Arbor Vitae American ; t 
: Doug. Pyra’l)l 1} 
Peab's. Gold./1 1% 
Pyramidal 1%-2 
Siberian 1 1! 
Wood. Glob..!1 1% 


at 100 rate; 


a eS eee 


500 at 


*e* *# «@ 


TERMS: 


be accor 











nied by 


1000 rate 


*e fe @ @ *& 


full 


Dundee, 


l 
1 
1 
1.25 10.00 
1 
1 


5 15.00 


Te cus- 


Co., Inc. Evergreen Specialists 


Illinois 























Government Statement 

(Continued from page 60) 
these have been found in over 1,000 different 
shipments of plants. Many others have 
been detected hundreds of times. It is true 
that many of these are insects which have 
already become established in the United 
States, but many others are insects which 
have not been so established and which are 
new elements of danger to the horticulture 
and agriculture of this country. For 
example, the European tussock moth (Noto- 
lophus antiqua) has been found in connec- 
tion with no less than 67 different ship- 
ments of plants from Holland, representing 
over 16 different kinds of ornamental plants. 
Similarly, many other injurious leaf-feeding 
and wood-boring insects have been collected 


on from one to many different shipments 
of plants. 
SOIL WITH POTTED AND BALLED 


PLANTS A SPECIAL SOURCE 
OF DANGER 

The list of 148 different kinds of insects 
on Holland stock includes comparatively 
few of the soil-infesting species, because it 
has not been possible without destruction of 
the plants to disintegrate and make ade- 
quate examination of the soil imported with 
balled and potted plants. The danger is 
probably much greater from such insects 
which are found on the aerial portion of the 
plants. Dr. T. J. Headlee, New Jersey State 
Entomologist, reported at the hearing con- 
ducted by this Departemnt in May, 1918, on 
the subject of this quarantine, that two 
years before his office had made a limited 
study of the insect fauna in balled plants 
from Europe and a short examination of 
perhaps two dozen balled plants had result- 
ed in the finding of over twenty different 
species of insects in the soil. 

There is risk of entry from foreign coun- 
tries through the medium of such soil, of a 
vast number of insects, many of which may 
have no relation to the plants imported, but 
are possibly important enemies of field 
crops, such as clover, alfalfa, and other for- 
age crops and the grains. For example, 
there are more than a score of European 
weevils and root borers known to infest 
clover, alfalfa, and related plants. Several 
of these have already been introduced into 
this country and are now among our most 
serious forage insect pests. Examples of 
these are the alfalfa weevil now invading 
half a dozen states surrounding Utah, its 
point of introduction, and the clover-leaf 
weevil now widely distributed throughout 
the United States. Of the same nature are 
many insects which affect common truck 
crops. Several of these have already been 
introduced with plants imported with soil, 
such as the European mole cricket, the 
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European earwig, and various wireworms. 
The list of such European truck crop in- 
sects possible of introduction with soil is a 
very long one. There are also many import- 
ant European fruit insects which can be in- 
troduced with soil about the roots of nur- 
sery stock. These include apple, pear, and 
plum weevils, fruit and bud weevils, twig and 
stem borers, and various leaf-feeding in- 
sects which hibernate in the soil. 

With respect to plant material which is 
necessary to bring in with soil, it should be 
borne in mind also that no system of effect- 
ive disinfection of the soil about such plants 
without destroying the plants is known. 
PLANT PESTS OF ORIENTAL COUN- 

TRIES 

The risk from importations from Oriental 
countries and other quarters of the world 
where insect enemies and diseases of plants 
have been very meagerly studied, is illus- 
trated by the establishment in this country 
from such sources of many of our most im- 
portant injurious insect pests and plant dis- 
eases. Few of these were known prior to 
their appearance in this country, and there- 
fore could not specifically have been looked 
out for and guarded against. 

INTRODUCED ORIENTAL INSECTS 

Among insects introduced from the Orient 
are the San Jose scale, the citrus white fly, 
the oriental peach moth, and the Japanese 
beetle. The peach moth and the Japanese 
beetle, furthermore, illustrate insects which 
it is apparently impossible to kill by any 
practicable fumigation in their hibernating 
condition. 

The list of insects introduced from such 
little-explored countries is already very 
large, and the new pests constantly being 
intercepted on plant stock now coming in 
represent a constant and very serious men- 
ace to this country. A recent illustration of 
this state of affairs came in last month’s re- 
port of Mr. E. M. Ehrhorn, a collaborator of 
the Board and Chief of the Division of Plant 
Inspection of the Board of Commissioners 
of Agriculture and Forestry of Hawaii. Mr. 
Ehrhorn states that in December, 1918, he 
made a thorough examination of two small 
pots of a dwarf Chinese arborvitae (Thuya 
orientalis) offered for entry at Honolulu, and 
took from the soil about the roots of these 
plants no than 122 grubs of a cur- 
culionid beetle, a near relative of such in- 
jurious insects as the alfalfa weevil, plum 
and apple curculio, etc. 

INTRODUCED PLANT DISEASES 

The danger of introducing plant diseases 
is just as great if not greater than that of 
introducing new insect pests, and with re- 
spect to such diseases inspection is a safe- 
guard of no importance. Very often these 
diseases are not discoverable by inspection 


less 
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or may develop to a visible stage only after 
a period of months or years after the plants 
have been imported. Notable examples of 
such diseases received from the Orient are 
the chestnut blight and citrus canker from 
Japan and China. Regarding the risk of in- 
troduction of dangerous diseases from 
Europe it is significant that of the three ser.- 
ous forest diseases that have been imported 
into this country in recent years two of 
them, the white pine blister rust and the 
European poplar canker, have come from 
Europe, where both these diseases are well 
known, and in spite of the protection of the 
European inspection service. 
MANUALS OF FOREIGN INSECTS AND 
PLANT DISEASES 

A manual describing the dangerous in- 
sects likely to be introduced into United 
States has recently been published by the 
Department of Agriculture. It was designed 
for the information of Federal and State in 
spectors, and enumerates and describes over 
three thousand distinct insect pests. Prob- 
ably half of these are Old World insects in- 
jurious to forest and shade trees, and the 
balance insects injurious to fruit and orna- 
mental trees and to various farm and garden 
crops. A similar manual is in preparation 
on the fungous diseases of plants likely to 
be introduced into the United States. 


LOSSES CAUSED BY INTRODUCED 
PESTS 

In this discussion the actual losses now 

being suffered from plant enemies, insect 

and disease, which have been introduced 

from foreign sources have not been con- 


sidered. These losses to agricutlure in this 
country have been carefully worked out by 
experts to cover both the actual damage of 
these pests to the crops concerned, and al- 
so the cost of the control operations. This 
is not the place for an extended discussion, 
but a few illustrations may be given. 


EXAMPLES OF INSECTS IMPORTED 
WITH PLANTS 
Typical examples of insect pests intro- 


duced with nursery stock or other plant ma- 
terial are the San Jose scale, the oriental 
peach moth, and the Japanese beetle. The 
San Jose scale has been in this country for 
certainly forty and perhaps fifty years. It 
became widespread throughout the United 
States in the late 90’s, and at the present 
time there is practically not a commercial 
deciduous orchard in the United States that 
it is not necessary to spray at least once 
annually to control this pest. The expendi- 
tures for apparatus and spraying alone in 
the United States amount to approximately 
$10,000,000 annually. In addition to this are 
the losses which the insect causes in spite 
of this control treatment, and they are very 
(Continued on page 69) 
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talk them over. 


Are prices all shot to pieces? 
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Is the business in general, in 
bad odor? 


What Do You Mean— 
Get Busy ? 


Before we go any further, let me explain that this talk has to do with trying to bring about better 
conditions in the Nursery business. 


Conditions that will make your business more pleasurable and decidedly more profitable. 


As the business, as a whole, now stands, you know that a lot of things are dead wrong—let’s 
Let’s see what can be done about it. 


There is no bottom to prices. 
1 Competition is without regard to actual 
cost of production. 
Prices are often quoted to customers 
lower than to the trade. 


ISN’T THIS TRUE? 


‘ There isn’t near the money there might 

2 be in the business. Consider the large 
amount of TIED UP capital invested. Think 
of the long hours and the skill demanded. 
Look at the slow turn-over and risks you 
must run, that are absolutely beyond con- 
trol 


Compare your profits with those of other 


industries, and you see at a glance, they are 
way too low. 


ISN’T THAT YOUR EXPERIENCE? 


There exist no “Standards of Practice” 
By that, I mean those unwritten laws, cus 
toms, and codes of honor, which are a large 
part of any sound business. 

They have never been standardized among 
nurserymen, as in most other industries. 

As a result—there exists uncertainty, sus- 
picion, quoting of trade prices to those not 
entitled to them; and any number of other 
bad practices. 


ISN’T THAT ALL SO? 





WELL THEN—WHAT’S WRONG? 


It isn’t because you haven't worked hard, that 
results haven't been better. 

It isn’t because you have not been thrifty, that 
you havent more money in your sock. 

Still, vear after year, you have been expecting 
better things. 

But they haven’t happened like they have been 
happening in other lines of business 

Where then, have the cogs slipped? 

Has it ever occurred to you that the trouble is 
that your time and effort has been mostly spent 
along go-it-alone lines”? 

That you have not dene your share to help 
organize the business as a whole; just as hun 
dreds of other industries have been organized so 
successfully. 

Where, for example, would the California Fruit 
Growers be today, if they had not organized 
standardized, and advertised? 

Why have the Florists organized and adver 
tised? 


Why have they planned to spend $100,000 this 
vear, instead of the $40,000 they did last year? 

What's the use of standing back, and all the 
time growling about the “crooks in the business”, 
and how “prices have gone to the dogs”, and still 
never do a doggone thing to better things? 

The Nurserymen’s Service Bureau was organ 
ized to help you, to help others help you 

Are you going to sit still and not profit by the 
service of this Bureau? 

Do you realize what it is going to mean to use 
The Little Blue Tag? 

Let me send you particulars of just what the 
Bureau is, and exactly what it is both doing and 
going to do. 

That’s what I mean by “Get Busy” 





Manager 


NURSERYMENS NATIONALSERVICEBUREAU 


220 West 42nd Street 


New York City 
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Qutlook---New England Nurseryman’s Standpoint 


Address to New England Nurserymen’s Association 
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C. H. Greaton, Providence, R. I. 


The subject assigned to me is a difficult 
one to tackle at the present time. You have 
no doubt been over the ground thoroughly, 
considering both the favorable aspect of the 
outlook for the coming season. It is well 
to consider both sides of the question be- 
fore we form an opinion. 

The outcome for the year is hard to pre- 
dict. In shaping up our business for the 
spring opening, we are confronted with the 
trouble between capital and labor, which if 
not settled soon will seriously affect us. The 
chaotic conditions generally existing in the 
country and abroad may be a disturbing 
factor, but we hope and trust that all trouble 
mentioned will be speedily settled and busi- 
ness resumed once more on a hard pan basis, 
moving along with its old time speed and 
efficiency. We feel confident that the gov- 
ernment aided by all other agencies includ- 
ing capital and labor will get together and 
settle the perplexing question. It must be 
done or valuable business will be lost to the 
country, and we shall fail to take our proper 
place as a nation in the markets of the 
world. Once these problems are settled, it 
will come pretty near solving the great 
problems that confront us as nurserymen. 
Our business is sometimes good when 
others are not. It is sometimes rushing 
when others are fairly good, but it is not 
reasonable to expect a flourishing business 
when other lines of trade are quiet. In 
other words, we are dependent on each 
other to a certain extent, and when a part 
of the great chain is strained or severed, 
we all feel the effect more or less. 


Nursery stock according to the present 
outlook is now in some lines scarce, and will 
be pretty well bought up even before the 
season opens, insuring the wholesaler be- 
yond a doubt. He is now practically safe. 
Then it is up to the retailer. He would not 
naturally load up with stock unless practi- 
cally sure he can deliver the goods, reason- 
ing from above conditions. 

We are assured that the outlook is most 
favorable and reassuring for a great in- 
crease of business over the 1918 season. The 
money market is easier. There is one bil- 
lion more money in the banks than there 
was one year ago. Reconstruction and ad- 
justment are taking place. The change 
may be gradual, probably coming down to 
earth just as fast as the government can 
take care of war contracts, without causing 
a panic. When once settled so that con- 
tractors know where they are at, building 
will be resumed once more. New places 
will create a demand for nursery stock, and 
if all other lines of trade are active, we will 
get our share. 

We were handicapped to a great degree 
last season by scarcity of help, not being 
able to do as much as we might otherwise 
have done. This season there will be help 
enough. Prices may rule high, but as. one 
statesman truly said, “We never have pros- 
perous times when prices are low.” In con- 
clusion, I believe there is hardly a doubt but 
what the outlook is promising for a long 
time to come. Let us be hopeful. Let us be 
cheerful. Let us be alive and I truly be- 
lieve that at the close of the 1919 season 
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we can honestly say that it has been the 
most prosperous and beneficial season we 
ever enjoyed. 

At the recent meeting of New England 
nurserymen the following pledges for the 
Market Development Fund, some of which 
were made also at the Chicago convention 
of the A. A. N. last June, were listed: 

Per year for five years. 


American Forestry Co.............. $ 50.00 
SE is SEINE Sc vce aw ocikeeauade 10.00 
Julius Heurlin eee eee ee 25.00 
ao eee 
North Adams Nursery ‘ 100.00 
ig init wi war mae ee 2s aoe 
James Brandley, Walpole, Mass...... 25.00 
E. W. Breed, Clinton, Mass......... 25.00 
Eastern Nurs., Inc., Hollister, Mass... 40.00 
Jas. J. MacMammon.......... kaos 20.00 
Littlefield & Wyman Nurseries...... 20.00 


Cost Accounting 
(Continued from page 59) 

that it would be of great benefit to cause 
to be devised a uniform system of account- 
ing applicable to all nursery business. We 
obtained from a certified accountant who 
had much experience in such work, an 
offer to devise such a system for the sum of 
$150.00. We communicated with other organi- 
zations and received a contribution of $50. 
from the Western Nursery Association for 
this object. The time did not seem ripe just 
then, however, because most nurserymen 
did not seem to be interested in the subject, 
and it is in the hope of arousing an interest 
in the matter that the subject was placed 
on the program of this meeting. 
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“Cold Storage Eggs.” 
Which do YOU buy? 


Eggs” than for “Cold Storage Eggs.” 


age eggs”? Well, HARDLY! 


March first 





He sells “Strictly Fresh Eggs,” “Fresh Eggs,” “Eggs” and 


Of course, your Grocer charges more for “Strictly Fresh 


But suppose you had your choice, at the same price, would 





OUR NEW STORAGE CELLAR AND F'ACKING 


Your Grocer Sells Eggs 


saves time and labor in the spring rush. 


THE PLANTER? 
Dr. L. H. Bailey 


HOUSE 


says that only one tree or plant out of 
every hundred ever does the planter any good! He does not 
lay that to the nurserymen, but—can we nurserymen handle 
our stock differently and better and REDUCE that loss? 

In response to a DEMAND from very many Nurserymen 





BUT WHAT OF 


You’d have 
Peace Treaty with your wife. The Cook would quit. 

Now, a good many Nurserymen have been telling us that 
FRESHLY-DUG STOCK is the ONLY kind they care to de- 
liver to their customers; they say that 
CHANCE to LIVE and GROW and DO WELL than 
kept in cellar-storage for from three to five months, during 
which much of its vitality is lost. And some of those Nur- 
serymen replace stock that DOESN’T grow! 

True, a few TENDER varieties REQUIRE cellar protec- 
tion; but most stock is fall-dug and cellar-stored 
spring shipping has to begin before digging opens; 


Princeton Nurseries, 


you tell Jenkins to “send around a case of the best cold stor- 
to negotiate a 


it has A BETTER 


stock 


because 
storage 


for SPRING-DUG stock for spring planting, we cellar only a 
few tender things; 98% of all our stock stands in the nursery 
until the tags go out; then the stock for each order is dug 
separately, brought immediately to our packing-cellar and 
assembled, packed and shipped at once. We can dig EARLY; 
we are digging and shipping orders NOW. We have plenty 
of labor. We can handle stock as our CUSTOMERS WANT 
it handled. And we can ship it PROMPTLY. 

Yes; we had thought of THAT, too. Yes, we HAVE a 
large and modern storage-cellar and packing-house completed, 
with our own switch running into it. We use it almost alto- 
gether for assembling and packing orders. The stock is 
SPRING-DUG FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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Representative American Nursery Concerns Producing Now In American Nurseries 
Young Nursery Stock—Raw Material—Eliminating Importations 


‘No sooner has someone said, ‘It can’t be done,’ than someone has produced it.” 











The Plant Exclusion Order has been signed and will go into 
effect June 1, 1919. With certain exceptions, importations of 
Nursery Stock into this country after that date will be prohib- 


ited. Eventually there may be no exceptions. 
for producing young stock in America is seen by progressive 
Nurserymen, who are already filling the want, as shown below: 


The necessity 














Complete Stock of 


YOUNG EVERGREENS 


ALSO 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines 
for lining out 
Write for Whclesale Price List. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


Dundee, Illinois. 


Box 402 


Evergreen Specialists, 


Largest Growers in America. 


Lining Out Stock for the Trade 


Shrubbery, Tree Seedlings, Evergreens, 
Small Fruits, Ornamental Vines, Etc. 


Seedlings, Transplants, Layers & Cuttings 


Some of the items we specialize in are 


Hydrangeas, Snowballs, Irish Junipers, Norway 
Spruce and native tree Seedl!ngs 








Send for our complete list of stock and prices, 
Mailed free to the trade on request. 


J. JENKINS & SON, 


Wholesale Nurserymen 


WINONA, Columbiana County, OHIO. 


Boxwood Arborvitae 
Retinospora Euonymus 


Buxus sempervirens selicifolia; 6 to & in. at 3ic each: & 
to 10 in, at 5c. 


Buxus arborescens: (i to 8 in. at Sic; 8 to 10 in, at de, 

Pyramidal Arborvitae; 6 10 8 in, at 5c; 8 to 10 in at 7c. 

Retinospora plumosa aurea; 6 to 8 in. at 5c: 7 to lin. 
at 7c. 

Irish Juniper, transplanted, 12 to 15 in. at Sc. 

Euonymus redicans, 2 yr. at 4c 


Buxus sempervirens salicifolia, transplanted, tush 
form: 8 to 10 in. at lic: 10 to 12 in at 20c; 12to Min, 
at 25c. We consider this variety the best Box 
wood we have grown. 

Packing additional, or packed free for cash with 
order. Mention AMERICAN NURSERYMAN. 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 
SARCOXIE, MO. 





The Farmers Nursery Co. 
TROY, OHIO. 


Produce from cuttings, most of the kinds 
of Evergreens you have been importing. 
Offer One and Two-year-old Stock 
from beds, also the 
Pot-grown kind, with ball attached, 
that give 100 per cent. stand. 


Write to-day for Prices and Samples 


SHRUBS - - TREES 


A Geceral Line of Ornamentals. 


YOUNG STOCK—For Nursery Planting 


We were among the first to produce our 
own goods. Weare making young plants 


for others—why not for you? 
Grown Right — Dug Right— Packed Right 


AURORA NURSERIES 
AURORA, ILL. 


- EVERGREENS - 


Thuyas Biotas Junipers 


Retinosporas 


We grow the above from cuttings and can 
supply either the small plants suitable for 
bedding or transplanted plants ready te 
plant directly into nursery rows, 


M. L. CARR’S SONS, Yellow Springs, Ohio 





LINING OUT STOCK 


Deciduous Shrub Seedlings 
and Cuttings 


DANIEL A. CLARKE 
RED OAK NURSERIES 


FISKEVILLE, R. I. 


Seedling and Transplanted 


EVERGREENS 


For lining out in the nursery and for 
planting for specimens 


Trade List will be sent on application. 


HARVARD EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


HARVARD, ILLS. 


We Have Them 


YOU MAY WANT THEM 


1,000,000 Oak Seedlings in 10 sorts. 
1,000,000 Pine Seedlings in Resinosa, Ri- 
gida, Ponderosa, Thunbergi, etc. 
Also a nice line of other seedlings and shrubs in 
lining out sizes and Specimen Stock 


SEND FOR TRADE LIST NOW 


ATLANTIC NURSERY COMPANY, 


Berlin, Maryland. 





EVERGREENS 


SEEDLINGS .and TRANSPLANTS 
FOR LINING OUT 








WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 


“WE GROW OUR OWN TREES.” 


CHESHIRE, - : - CONN. 


WE GROW EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
Evergreens from Cuttings Under Glass 


and Small Deciduous Stock 
for Lining Out 


The Sherman Nursery Co. 
E. M. SHERMAN, President 


CHARLES CITY, 1OWA 


Best Young Trees For Nurserymen 
FROM 


Hittle Tree Farms, - at Framingham, Mass. 


We have millions of growing Evergreens 
and Deciduous trees, 
Complete in grades and sizes, to select from. 





Write for Whelesale Price List of 
Seedlings and Transplants of Firs, Junipers, Arbor- 
vitea, Pines, Spruces, Maples, Ash, Oaks, Lindens, 
Elms, etc. 


& AMERICAN FORESTRY CO. 


18 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





ORNAMENTAL 


LINING OUT STOCK 


GET OUR PRICES 


We grow ornamental lining out stock under 
contract. Let us figure witn you for fall 
of 1919 or spring of 1920. 


ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY 


CULTRA BROS., Mgrs. 


ONARGA, ILLINOIS 








THE FAVORITE BLUE 


Delphinium Belladonna Seed 


Do you want quality seed saved from selected 
stock plants. planted far enough apart to produce 
the best seed, cultivated and hoed with great care, 
hand-picked as matured from clean, healthy plants? 

Order now. $35.00 per Ib.; $17.50 per *, 
Ib.; $8.75 per ', lb.; $2.25 per oz. 


MARTIN KOHANKIE, Painesville, O. 


When ordering, please mention American Nurseryman 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Naperville Nurseries 
GROWERS OF 
Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, etc. 


Let us have your inquiries for 
Lining Out Stock 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS. 





Bell Phone 93-W 
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CHIEF EXPONENT OF TH E 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


Featuring the Nursery Trade and Planting 
News of American and foreign activities as 


they effect American conditions. Fostering 
individual and associated effort for the ad- 
vancement of the Nursery and Planting 
Industry. 
Absolutely independent . 
Puhlished Monthly Py 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., INC 
38 State Street, Rochester N. Y. 


Phomes: - Main 16603; Main 2802 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Pres. and Trens. 


Chief International Publication of the Kiad 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Qne year, In advance - - - - oi. 
To Feretge Countries, and Cannda - = 
°- © © e 15 


Sinale Coptesn - - 





Advertisements should reach this office by the 
12th or 2th of the month previous to the date of 
publication. 

Drafts on New York, or postal orders, tn- 
*tead of checks, are requested. 


ROCHESTER.N. Y., MARCH, 1919 














America More Fruitful and Beautiful 








THE REASON 


While complete exclusion undoubt- 
edly affords the greatest measure of 
safety, the governing principle in the 
quarantine is to limit plant introduc- 
tions to the classes of plants which 
have been represented by the plant 
interests concerned in this country as 
being essential to plant production, in 
other words, the raw material out of 
which salable fruit trees, roses, etc., 
are made. To these were added cer- 
tain classes of plants, including bulbs 
and seeds, which could be reasonably 
safeguarded by inspection and dis- 
infection. 

In the case of rose stocks the dis- 
tinction between stocks on the one 
hand and budded or grafted roses on 
the other was made with a view to 
limiting importations. largely to such 
stocks as are usually grown in com- 
mercial nurseries where special care 
is exercised to control and eradicate 
pests. The stocks permitted entry un- 
der item 3 of Regulation 3 are practi- 
cally always grown in commercial 
nurseries, while budded and grafted 
rose plants may, immediately upon 
their arrival in the United States, be 
shipped broadcast over the country to 


consumers who pay little or no at- 
tention to the eradication of any in- 
sects or diseases the plants may 
carry. Rose stocks, furthermore, as 


imported are seldom more than one 
vear old, whereas the finished rose 
plants are two years or more old and 
consequently correspondingly more 
likely to be the means of introducing 


pests. 

With respect to bulbs it was rea- 
lized that a danger existed and the 
entry was restricted to classes of 


bulbs least subject to risk of bringing 
in new pests and which from their 
nature could be most readily inspect- 
ed and determined as clean. The ex- 
cluded bulbs involve the less import- 
ant and miscellaneous importations 
coming from widely scattered sources 
and the entry of which is attended 
with much greater risk of introduction 
of plant diseases and insect pests. 
Federal Horticultural Board, U. S. 
Dept. Agr. 











Co-operation, with Competition 


When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 
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THE PLANT EMBARGO 

As we have remarked in previous issues, 
the Plant Exclusion Regulation promulgated 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in- 
volves two phases: The sole object of the 
Federal authorities, of protecting American 
horticulture and agriculture from foreign in- 
sects and diseases; and the incidental re- 
sult of protection for American growers of 
nursery stock from the competition of for- 
eign growers. The first of these phases has 
to do with action by the Department of Ag- 
riculture; the second would have to do with 
action by Congress as a tariff question—-if 
the subject had originated as a free trade or 
protective question and not as an incident 
of Department of Agriculture action. 

So much by way of self-evident premise. 

This journal had supposed that the 
reason for the embargo was clearly under- 
stood throughout the nursery trade; that 
nurserymen would be quick to see that seri- 
ous damage to American horticulture by in- 
sects or disease would tend to discourage 
planting of both fruit and urnamental nur- 
sery stock and that action looking to the 
protection of American horticulture by keep- 
ing out such pests would be directly to the 
advantage of the Nursery Industry. 

Leaders in the trade are preaching Ser- 
vice to the Planter—they profess to desire 
the greatest welfare of the planting public. 
Many of them send their representatives 
around among their inquire 
how the nursery stock they sold them is pro- 
gressing and offering to make good any dis- 
crepancies. We that whenever 
these nursery representatives can give ad- 


customers to 


presume 


vice for controlling the ravages of such in- 
sects and diseases as we already have with 
us they do so, to the end that the nursery 
stock they sold may survive the attacks of 
plant enemies. And we supposed they would 
welcome the aid which Uncle Sam provided 
in efforts to keep down the number of such 
were 

the 


injurious insects and diseases which 
constantly threatening the 
nurserymen’s efforts to please their patrons 


to give Service of the kind which has built 


success of 


up the Sears-Roebuck business of a hundred 
millions a month: of the kind which W. At- 
lee Burpee gives in replacing or refunding 
without the kind which the 
Conard & Company gives—the 
anteeing of rose bushes to be true to lame, 


condition; of 
Jones guar- 
to grow and even to bloom! 

But we 
nurserymen—led 


encountered a condition in which 


by the thrusting into the 


limelight of personal interests of the im- 
porters and the interests of foreigners 

seemingly forgot for the time the interests 
of their patrons, the welfare of American 


the 
demanded 


horticulture and the duties of Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and 
or modification of the regulations imposed. 
The issues were befogged by the character 
of the printed protests and the decla:ation 
Holland nurseryman who 
came across the Atlantic—not to aid in pro- 
tecting American Horticulture and thus con- 
serving the interests of the American Nur- 
sery Trade which is at the foundation of 
American Horticulture—but to declare that 
if nursery stock in Holland in which he was 
interested were not allowed to be distributed 
in America he and others would lose thous- 
This Holland nurseryman 
to the efficient 
country it 


repeal 


of a prominent 


ands of dollars! 
declared that 
system of his 


owing inspec- 


tion was not pos- 
sible for injurious insects to be brought in- 
to the United States from his country. Yet 
during the last six 148 different 


species of injurious insects have been col- 


years 


lected on nursery stock imported from Hol- 
land, according to the Federal authorities! 
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Of thése there were new and especially 
dangerous insects, for example the European 
tussock moth found in connection with 67 
different shipments of plants from Holland 
representing more than sixteen kinds of or- 
namental plants! 

In view of this showing, are the nursery- 
men of America going to side with the Hol- 
land nurseryman or the Federal experts who 
are paid by American nurserymen to guard 
American horticulture? 

We present in this issue a clear statement 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture of 
the conditions which necessitated the 
action by the Federal Horticultural Board. 
In view of the importance of the subject, we 
urge our readers to give the statement re- 
ferred to careful attention and calm consid- 
eration. It may very well be that the more 
or less personal interests which for the time 
being seem to be adversely affected are 
small in comparison with the very much 
wider interests at stake both now and inthe 
future. It seems to be a time when all 
should remember that what is best for the 
general good will eventually prove to be best 
for the individual. 

The peculiar nature of the printed pro- 
tests called forth a of the in- 
cidental phase of the matter—the protection 
of the economic trade interests of American 
growers of young and finished stock, in the 
absence of the clear statement regarding 
object of the embargo. That in- 
cidental phase may with perfect propriety 
be kept prominently in mind, to the end that 
as speedily as possible there 
duced in this country 
eign 
have 


discussion 


the real 


may be pro- 
free from added for- 
and diseases which 


come to hinder 


insects might yet 
that 
the 


seenis 


and 
been for so 


discourage 


which it has long a time 


custom to 
it just 


import that to 
cannot be 


some it 
that it is not to be a 
continued 


join 


custom. Prominent 
Federal horticultural experts in 
declaring that what has been imported can 
be produced at home. 
the risk? 

The declared value of importation of nur- 
sery stock in 1914 was only $3,606,808.. 


nurserymen 
with 


Why, then, continue 


The total annual loss occasioned by intro- 


duced 
clared, 


insect pests in this country is de- 
careful 
than a million dollars a day 
$500,000,000 a year! And 


ed diseases on top of that! 


upon estimates to be more 
approximately 


losses by import- 


TO INCREASE RAW MATERIALS 
In a the Industrial 
Reconstruction Council in England, Right 
Hon. Sir Albert Stanley, M. P., president of 


the British Board of Trade spoke of manu 


recent address before 


facturers as might well be spoken of nur- 
sery products in the United States, as fol- 
lows: 

There there must be much more _ sys- 


tematic attention given to securing and in- 
creasing supplies of the raw materials of in- 
dustry. Here again joint action on the part 
of the users of materials is absolutely neces- 
sary. Some combined action of this kind 
has been taken in the past. The most 
notable example is the work of the British 
Cotton Growing Association, which furnishes 
a valuable example cf the kind of thing I 
have in mind. In some cases, no doubt, 
government co-operation and assistance will 
be necessary. An example of this is fur- 
nished by the efforts which are now being 
made to promote the growing of flax within 
the British Empire and the investigation 
and development of our mineral resources. 
If our industries are to be on a secure found- 
ation we must not again run the risk, if it 
is in any way avoidable, of seeing the great 
industries of this country imperiled by the 
cutting off of their raw material supplies, 
whether as a result of a state of war, or as 
a consequence of the development, in the 
countries from which those materials are 
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drawn, of industries making use of them. 

A further requisite of maximum produc- 
tivity is greater attention to scientific re- 
search in the application to industry. Here 
again I have no wish to belittle what has 
been done by British manufacturers in the 
past, but it is, I think, generally admitted 
that our manufacturers as a class have not 
hitherto been so conscious of the importance 
of scientific research as some of our foreign 
competitors; and it is also, I think, true 
that where they have been conscious of the 
need they have in many cases not been able 
to do much in the matter owing to the 
limitation of their resources. A firm or 
company carrying on production on a small 
or medium scale is obviously not im a 
position to expend any considerable amount 
on research which may not yield immediate 
commercial results, and may have to be 
carried on for a long period at considerable 
cost before any profitable results are ob- 
tained. Scientific research of this character 
can clearly be carried on only by large con 
cerns or by the co-operation of a number of 
concerns in the manner advocated by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, which is now promoting, with every 
promise of success, the formation of repre- 
sentative trade research associations. 

It may be advisable to establish a Re- 
search Bureau in connection with the activi- 
ties of the American Association of Nur- 
serymen. 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 

The big thing in the nursery trade is 
Market Development. There are many 
other things which need study and the appli- 
cation of sound business policy; but the big 
thing is Market Development. For if one 
will examine the situation throughout the 
trade and then give thought to what may be 
accomplished through the plans already out- 
lined for the Nurserymen’s National Service 
Bureau, he will see that the many desired 
things in the way of practical Nursery 
Trade development—including correction of 
much or all that is undesirable—dovetail 
into the broad plans of the Bureau. 

We wonder if the trade generally is 
work is in progress; 
Rockwell, is 
putting out from his office in New York 


aware that definite 
that a general manager, F. F. 


city carefully prepared propaganda which it 
is confidently believed will create such an 
interest in the planting of nursery stock 
that every nurseryman in the country will 
get direct benefit in increased sales. And 
we wonder if it is generally known that a 
comparatively small number of broad mind 
ed, far-seeing nurserymen are _ personall) 
guaranteeing the cost of putting this practi 
cal selling feature into operation. 

Read the outline of the plans for 1919 as 
set forth in our department on Nursery 
men’s National Service Bureau and see if 
you are not directly affected thereby. If 
you are, will you be a good sportsman and 
fall in line to help push the work along? 
Write to Manager Rockwell at his New York 
address, 220 West 42d Street, and give him 
your encouragement—whether you are a 
subscriber or not. He'll appreciate it much. 

COST ACCOUNTING 

The trade is again indebted to Alvin E. 
Nelson of Swain Nelson & Sons, Chicago. 
Ill., for a practical note on the very import 
ant subject of cost accounting, as presented 
in this issue. 

Would it be a great benefit to have a un! 
form system of accounting applicable to the 
nursery trade? It would. 

Can it be obtained at a cost of $150? It 
can. 

Is it worth the attention, for instance, of 
the American Association of Nurserymen? 
It is. 


When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 
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MATTERS OF STATE 

We presume the two thousand to five 
thousand nurserymen of the United States 
(as variously estimated in number) consti- 
tute as representative a class of business 
men in commercial activity as any; and 
that therefore they are interested in and 
have opinions upon matters of state as well 
as matters of trade, as being American citi- 
zens, directly affected by American affairs 
at home and abroad. Such being the case, 
and in view of the fact that the representa- 
tives in the U. S. Senate of the Nurserymen 
as well as of the others who make up the 
electorate of this country must pass upon 
the results of the conference in 
Europe before those results can become 
effective so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it is quite relevant to refer in this 
journal briefly to some matters which nur- 
serymen, like all other citizens will soon 


peace 


be called upon to indorse or disapprove 
through their servant, the U. S. Senate. 
Some months ago, while the guns of the 
advancing American hosts were thundering 
upon the boundaries of the German empire 
and driving the Huns like frightened sheep, 
this journal called upon the representatives 
of this country in official circles to see to 
it that when the unconditional surrender of 
the Hun was encompassed, the terms should 
provide that absolute control of the German 
empire should be attained and maintained 
by force of arms sufficient to insure the 
safety of the world for at least a period of 
half a century; that during that period there 
should not be a semblance of a soldier, a 
sailor, a fortification, a munitions plant or 
munitions, a naval vessel, an aeroplane for 
war purposes or any offensive means what- 
to the end 
that if there were another war during that 


ever in all the German dominions; 


period the victors of this war might rest 
assured that Germany would not start it; 
also, that there would be nothing during all 
that period for Germany's representatives 
to sign—the signing to be done by others 
who might be presumed to regard the docu 
ments as something more than mere scraps 
of paper. 

Well, the armistice terms, disappointing 
from the outset, have proved inadequate as 
was expected; and now France's represent 
ative asks that every German be disarmed! 
The next step is to insist upon this with 
the added demand that the German nation 
be policed for a term of years as outlined. 

What has this to do with the production 
and sale of trees and Market Development? 
Simply this: That the sooner chaos is 
changed to control under a firm program 
and Kilkenny cats are caged, the sooner will 
the world be in position to wag on again 
minus the distractions of a turmoil unpre 
cedented. 

We are too close yet to the stirring events 
of the last four years to handle the situ 
ation with kid gloves and a dress suit. It'll 
need the khaki and the blue for a long time 
to deal with murderers of women and chil 
dren. The five minutes’ handling of a pen 
dipped in ink will not transform barbarians 
of the dark ages into magnanimous gentle 
men. 

The Senate of the United States must 
pass upon the results of the peace confer 
What is the wish and the will of the 

trade regarding the action of its 


ence. 
nursery 
servant body in Washington? Is it some 
one else’s business? 


The nurseryman’s objective: The unde- 


veloped market in a yet practically new 


Nation. 
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CORRECTING A BAD PRACTICE 


In reply to a letter from the publisher of 
one of the leading agricultural papers re- 
questing certain nursery concerns which 
had been advertising either over their 
names as wholesale nurserymen or actually 
advertising wholesale lists to the general 
public, one of the nursery concerns replied: 

“Your contentions are correctly taken. We 
will really be pleased to abandon the pract- 
ice which has outgrown usefulness and 
now conveys a wrong impression which per- 
haps in some cases is unjustifiably mislead- 
ing. 

The custom of the trade, or the catalogue 
part of it, our occasion for adopting it, 
and we are glad to get rid of it.” 

This action on the part of both the publish- 
er and the nursery concern is significant of 
the changed attitude resulting from agita- 
tion in behalf of a sound business policy 
with regard to nursery prices. Other nur- 
sery concerns will do well to adopt a simi- 
lar course. 

Subscribes to the Nurserymen’s National 
Service Bureau will be interested to know 
that the action referred to was due to the 
initiative of that Bureau. 


EDITORIAL PUBLICITY 

While nurserymen are planning a Market 
Development Campaign to create a demand 
for nursery stock, there appears right in 
the center of the editorial page of a recent 
issue of the Rural New Yorker the follow- 
ing: 

100 Fruit Trees on Every Farm 

That is the latest slogan, and we call it 
a good one. Of all the places in the world 
a farm should be headquarters for vege 
tables and fruit. A farm without a garden 
or an orchard is not a full home, and can- 
not become an attractive place for civilized 
people to live. We have heard people make 
fair argument against working a farm gar 
den, but we never heard any argument 
worth considering against a farm orchard. 
It requires but little judgment and skill to 
plant a fruit tree and carry it to bearing age. 
This does not refer to expert care, but to 
good trees which bear good fruit. Apple, 
peach, pear, plum, cherry and quince. Give 
us one sound reason why there should not 
be 100 trees suitably divided among these 
fruits on your farm. We shall keep at this 
until every farm worthy of the name has 
its 100 fruit trees. A long job, you may say, 
but that makes it all the better. We shall 
be glad to give advice about varieties for 
your section and methods of planting and 
care—but at any rate we must have 100 fruit 
trees on every farm! 

This is exactly the idea that we brought 
out last year in these columns in a discussion 
of what might be done in securing publicity 
for nursery stock in one of the most 
effective ways—editorial comment, with 
out cost! We have seen what has come of 
Mr. Moon's suggestion to plant trees as liv 
ing monuments to heroes; it has elicited 
press comment all over the country. 

Now some one has started the slogan: 
“100 Fruit Trees on Every Farm;” and edi 
torial comment has started. The 170,000 
readers of the Rural New Yorker will scarce 
ly have finished reading the article quoted 
when it will have been reproduced and sent 
broadcast in other periodicals. 

This was our idea when we suggested a 
Publicity Committee for the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. It is along a differ- 
ent line from that of the Market Develop- 
ment Plan proper and dovetails well into 
that Plan. 


“You are issuing a splendid Journal, cov- 
ering the news of the trade from coast to 
coast."—E. S. WELCH, Former President 


American Association of Nurserymen. 
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Are We Growing Enough High Grade Ornamentalsr 


By Edward J. Canning, Northampton, Mass. As Presented Before the New England Nurserymen’s Association 


This is the question which has been 
assigned me to answer. By high grade I pre- 
sume is meant those deciduous trees, ever- 
greens and flowering shrubs which have de- 
veloped a fine root system by frequent mov- 
ing or transplanting, and whose stems have 
been kept straight by proper staking, and 
whose symmetry has been brought about by 
judicious pruning, in other words, good 
stocky, well grown specimens of deciduous 
trees, evergreens and flowering shrubs, com- 
monly classed or spoken of as ornamentals. 

In visiting the various nurseries, practi- 
cally all through New England, one cannot 
help but notice how much more area is given 
to ornamentals than to fruit trees. I think I 
am justified in saying that ninety per cent 
of the stock grown by New England nursery- 
men is grown for ornamental purposes, al- 
though all through New England we have 
hill tops and other lands excellently adapt- 
ed to fruit culture. It seems to prove that 
the demand for ornamentals must be greater 
than for fruit trees. 

I have tried to analyze why this is so, and 
it seems to me the first reason is education. 
New England people are better educated, 
and their schools and colleges are superior 
to those of any other section of the United 
States. They have always paid more atten- 
tion to education. Educated people as a 
rule have a greater appreciation for all that 
is beautiful, whether in art, literature, music 
or nature. They build beautiful homes and 
surround themselves in an atmosphere of 
culture and refinement. Wherever possible 
these homes have a setting of fine lawns 
with trees and shrubs properly grouped 
about them for shade and ornament. School 
and college buildings are in most cases 
treated the same. Botany and nature studies 
occupy a no small part of school and col- 
lege curriculums, and several colleges offer 
courses in horticulture and landscape gar- 
dening both to men and women. A good 
deal of education is however absorbed un- 
consciously and young people brought up 
amid beautiful surroundings, even though 
they did not take botany or landscape gar- 
dening in college, will naturally surround 
themselves with the same conditions when 
they come to have homes of their own. 
Fortunately landscape or ornamental gar- 
dening is contagious. If one man in a resi- 
dential street has his grounds laid out and 
planted tastefully, his neighbors are sure to 
follow his example. Far sighted business 
men and manufacturers know the value of 
beautiful grounds, and it is no uncommon 
sight to see a mill with a lawn setting, and 
with trees and billowy masses of shrubbery 
artistically arranged. 

The second reason why New England nur- 
serymen grow more ornamentals than fruit 
trees, and which might also come under edu- 
cation indirectly, if not directly, is due to 
finely illustrated magazines such as “Coun- 
try Life in America,” “The Garden Maga- 
zine,” “American Homes and Gardens,” etc., 
together with the popular and _ scientific 
books on landscape art, trees and shrubs, 
and the various phases of gardening. More 
or less of these magazines and books are 
found on the library tables and book 
shelves of almost every suburban and coun- 
try home in New England, and in every 
public library, I think without exception, 
this literature occupies a prominent place, 
all of which helps to create a love for trees 


and shrubs and beautiful home surround- 
ings, which in turn helps the nurserymen. 

A third reason is due to nurserymen’s 
catalogues, which are certainly factors for 
creating an interest in trees and shrubs, es- 
pecially those with good photographic illus- 
trations from actual plants or groups of 
plants. In New England we have gotten 
past the old stereotyped cuts and tomato 
can type of illustrating, and I don’t think 
one will find any New England nursery- 
man’s catalogue with an exaggerated illus- 
tration or description of any plant or plants 
they offer for sale. Then the method of giv- 
ing the sizes and prices of every plant they 
grow, together with good practical informa- 
tion, makes these catalogues of real value 
and much help to intending planters. 

A fourth and last reason, but by no means 
least, is the influence of the nurserymen 
themselves. Most of them can be, and are, 
a power for creating a love for trees and 
shrubs and their use in ornamental garden- 
ing in the community in which they live. 
In my own personal dealings with nursery- 
men and which extends over a period of 
nearly forty years, I have always found 
them men of the highest type of character, 
honest, straightforward, conscientious and 
intelligent, ever willing to give advice and 
information to clients, often against their 
own financial interests, for the stupidity 
and lack of knowledge of even the first prin- 
ciples of landscape art among some wealtliy 
clients is sometimes amazing, giving the 
nurseryman every opportunity for taking ad- 
vantage of them or of their ignorance. But 
being honest and conscientious they almost 
never do it, and because nurserymen are so 
honest they rarely become rich, or, should 
I say that if a nurseryman becomes rich it 
is because he has been dishonest or taken 
advantage of his clients. 

Nurserymen can and do help in creating 
an interest in trees and shrubs by tastefully 
planting their own home grounds, and the 
frontage of their nurseries. There are lots 
of people who cannot visualize, and must 
copy of other people and of whom could 
they copy better than nurserymen? 

Nurserymen can do much by becoming 
members of the city or town improvemeni 
committees, city planning boards, giving ad- 
vice on questions which are constantly 
cropping up, such as forestry, or the care 
or laying out of public parks, or by giving 
talks or lectures whenever opportunity 
offers. All of these ways help the com- 
munity, and is an excellent way for nursery 
men to advertise themselves. 

So far, I have tried to give the reasons 
why New England nurserymen grow more 
ornamentals than fruit trees, but I have not 
yet answered the question “Are we growing 
enough high grade ornamentals?” 

During the past two or three years most 
of us have had “hard sledding.” The high 
cost and scarcity of labor, the difficulties of 
transportation, the slowing down, and in 
some localities almost a cessation of de- 
mand for trees and shrubs, compelled us to 
curtail, and I don’t suppose any of us lined 
out as much stock for growing on as we had 
been used to do in normal years, we could 
hardly take care of what we had growing. 
We couldn’t tell how long the war would 
last, or what was coming. Conditions were 
discouraging in the extreme, and lots of us 
would have sold out if we could. The gov- 
ernment discouraged building even of pri- 


vate homes, and this was a factor against 
the nurserymen, so that the past two or 
three years have been full of dark days for 
nurserymen. But “it is always darkest just 
before the dawn,” and “waves of prosperity 
follow waves of adversity like the waves of 
the ocean.” We have been in the doldrums 
of adversity, and as I carefully scan the 
horizon, it seems to me that there is a tidal 
wave of prosperity coming such as we have 
never known before. Why am I so opti- 
mistic? Because the war being over the 
whole country is fast coming back to more 
normal conditions, the ban is off building, 
the cost of material and labor is, or soon 
will be, on the down grade, labor will soon 
be more plentiful, nurserymen will be able 
to run their own business instead of having 
it run by ignorant and worthless help, trans- 
portation by rail will soon be more nurmal 
and dependable, and perhaps gasoline will 
be cheaper. The war caused an epidemic of 
matrimony which hasn't ended yet, and 
sooner or later most of these young folks 
will have homes of their own, they won't all 
go to live with the old folks, and every new 
suburban and country home helps the nur- 
serymen. So with peace once more here, 
the educational forces of which I spoke 
first again in full operation, together with 
the landscape gardening projects again 
taken up which had been held up during 
the war I cannot help feeling optimistic for 
the future nursery interests in New Eng 
land.. The only dark cloud I see on the 
horizon, is the shutting off of importations 
from Europe so suddenly before we had 
time to recover from the hard conditions 
brought about by the war, and the adjust 
ment of our business to the changed con 
ditions which this law will entail. I fear 
we are going to have a shortage of ornamen- 
tals, and will not be able to supply the com- 
ing demand, since after June Ist we can no 
longer import from Europe to help us out. 

In the readjustment of our business I hope 
to see nurseries established in New England 
devoted entirely to the propagation of orna- 
mentals as they have in France and other 
European countries, where we can _ buy 
young stock in any quantity for growing on. 
I also hope to see a much larger variety to 
select from than we have hitherto had, and 
a much more extended use made of purely 
native shrubs. I also hope to see a re- 
adjustment of prices, so that we may get a 
reasonable return for the time, thought and 
care required to produce high grade orna- 
mentals. 

These are a few reflections or fragment- 
ary thoughts which occurred to me and 
which I have pieced together on the ques- 
tion which our president asked me to dis- 
cuss. Were I asked to give a verbal answer 
yes or no to the question “Are we growing 
enough high grade ornamentals?” I should 
most emphatically say no. 





Living Memorials For War Heroes 


The American Nurserymen’s Association 
is pushing the proposal to plant trees bear- 
ing name i in memory of those who 
fall in the war. The idea has much to com- 
mend it and should be kept to the front 
with ourselves. 

A living tree, planted in appropriate situ- 
ation, adds to the beauty of the world, which 
is more than can be truthfully said for the 
great majority of memorials in stone or 
metal; especially statues, which unless the 
work of a genuine artist, are an eyesore and 
offence.—Horticultural Advertiser, England. 
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Government Statement 
(Continued from page 62) 
large especially in small orchards and house- 
hold plantings where spraying is not al- 
ways practiced. This insect alone, un- 
doubtedly has cost this country during these 
years upwards of $10,000,000. 

The oriental peach moth which gained en- 
try in 1912 with imported ornamental cherry 
trees from Japan has just begun its spread 
and depredations. It affects practically all 
deciduous fruits and bids fair to be a much 
more destructive pest in the long run than 
the San Jose scale. 

The Japanese beetle, brought in about the 
same time as the peach moth, has already 
obtained such firm foothold that in view of 
its habits and powers of prolonged flight, it 
is probably incapable of extermination and 
will no doubt ultimately overspread the 
United States. It attacks not only practical- 
ly all fruits, but also many garden vege- 
tables and corn. The amount of damage 
which it will ultimately cause to American 
agriculture is undoubtedly tremendous. It 
is worthy of note that this beetle in the 
opinion of the experts of this Department 
and of the state of New Jersey who have in- 
vestigated the matter, was brought in by 
the Dreer Nursery with importations of iris 
from Japan. The insect first appeared in 
the heart of Dreer Nurseries and has spread 
from this center over an area approximate- 
ly of 25,000 acres, involving four townships 
in New Jersey opposite Philadelphia. 

The annual cost to this country of the 
San Jose scale and the probable ultimate 
annual cost of these other two more recent- 
ly introduced oriental pests, would probably 
pay for the total importations since the 
foundation of this Republic of ornamental, 
nursery and florist stock. The declared 
value of the importation of such stock for 
the year 1914 was only $3,606,808, and it 
should be understood that the plant stocks 
still permitted entry represent much of this 
value. 

These insects are mere examples of a vast 
horde of introduced insect pests. Upwards 
of 100 different important injurious insects 
to agriculture and forestry have been thus 
introduced, and in addition to these, hun- 
dreds of other minor insect pests. The total 
annual loss occasioned by these introduced 
insect pests to our national forests and to 
farm crops, etc., from careful estimates 
which have been made, very much exceeds 
a million dollars a day—in other words, ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 a year. 

It is true that many of these foreign in- 
sect pests have come in independently of 
nursery stock, as, for example, the Hessian 
fly, the pink bollworm of cotton, and Euro- 
pean corn borer. Nevertheless, the bulk of the 
introductions have been with living plant 
material of all sorts. 
EXAMPLES OF DISEASES 

WITH PLANTS 

Losses correspondingly large are charge- 
able to introduced plant diseases. Nursery 
stock and other plant importations are re- 
sponsible for the entry of such important 
diseases as the chestnut blight which has 
already destroyed the chestnut forests over 
much of eastern United States and threatens 
the existence of the entire chestnut growth 
of the country, the white p’ne blister rust, 
a disease already widespread in the East- 
ern white pine area, and the citrus canker 
recently introduced from Japan and Asia 
and now threatening the very existence of 
much of the American citrus development 
of Florida and the Gulf Coast. The attempt 
in Florida and elsewhere in the United 
States to eliminate this diesase has necessi- 
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tated the burning of nurseries and hundreds 
of established orchards. Giant oil torches 
have been devised which will lick up and 
utterly consume large fruiting trees in a 
few minutes and entire orchards in a few 
days. This means the destruction of prop- 
erty representing thousands of dollars of 
expenditure and years of labor. Further- 
more, Congress has appropriated and is still 
appropriating considerable sums to aid in the 
control of these pests. 
INADEQUACY OF SPECIAL 
TINES 

To prevent the entry of like plant pests 
quarantines and restrictions have been ap- 
plied under the Plant Quarantine Act to all 
important dangers as they appear, and in 
this peacemeal fashion some twenty restrict- 


QUARAN- 


ive orders and quarantines are now in force 
against foreign plants and plant products. 
Such piecemeal action only can be taken, 
however, when the enemy is known, and 
gives no security against such unknown or 
unanticipated enemies as the San Jose scale, 
the oriental peach moth, and the alfalfa wee- 
vil. 

NECESSITY OF GENERAL QUARANTINE 

It certainly would seem to be good busi- 
ness and practical common sense to stop as 
far as possible such dangerous introductions 
to the agriculture and horticulture of this 
country. This is the primary object of the 
action taken in Quarantine 37. The experts 
of this department are convinced that it will 
be possible very promptly to produce in this 
country all the plants prohibited by this 
quarantine, and this opinion has been in- 
dorsed by leading nurserymen and florists. 

After having studied this subject for many 
years and after giving earnest consideration 
and practical trial to the possible alterna- 
tives of inspection and disinfection of plant 
imports, the departemnt and the country at 
large have reached the conclusion that the 
only possible solution of this problem, which 
is constantly becoming more serious with 
the widening of commerce, is in the policy 
of practical exclusion of all stock not ab 
solutely essential to the horticultural, flori- 
cultural and forestry needs of the United 
States. The conclusion is absolutely forced 
that no other system will give adequate pro- 
tection to the great fruit and agricultural 
interests of the country, and these interests 
are so paramount as to fully warrant the 
restriction prescribed at this time in Quar- 
antine No. 37. 

The main lines of this quarantine are un- 
doubtedly justified, but it is entirely proper 
at any time for the interests affected to 
make any suggestion of modification which 
may appeal to such interests as being war- 
ranted to meet essential needs and which 
can be granted without opening up dangers 
which Quarantine No.. 37 is designed to 
guard against. Correspondingly, should it 
develop that the entry of any of the plants 
now permitted should be accompanied with 
dangers which cannot be otherwise safe- 
guarded, on such showing the restrictions 
must necessarily be extended to cover such 
plants. 

In this connection the Department now 
has prepared an amendment to Regulation 
3 permitting the use of sand, soil, or earth 
in packing the bulbs specified in Item No. 1 
of that regulation when such sand, soil, or 
earth has been previously sterilized in ac- 
cordance with methods prescribed by the 
Federal Horticultural Board. 


C. L. MARLATT, 


—— the New Hybrid HARDY PRIVET (L. Ibota x Ovalifolium) 


duced in Fall, 1919. More about it later. 
WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc., 





Connecticut Nurserymen 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Con 
necticut Nurserymen’s Association was held 
at Heublein’s Hotel, Hartford, Conn., Feb 
25th, 1919 
tion to be in a flourishing condition. 

We were entertained and instructed by 
the following able speakers 

E. A Hartford Co. Farm 
Bureau, who spoke on “The Tractor,” and 


The records showed the associa 


Brown, of 


answered many questions. 

W. W. McCartney, of New Haven, on 
“How Can We Get the Most out of the 
Quarantine Act?” 

F .B. Kelley of Princeton, N. J., on “Are 
Nurserymen Receiving Enough for Their 
Products?” He also spoke on “Market De 
velopment.” 

Dr. W. E. 
gave us one of his interesting and instruc 
tive talks on “Insect Pests Which We Im 


Britton, State Entomologist, 


port.” 

W. E. Campbell, of New Haven, gave an 
illustrated talk on “Publicity and the Best 
Way of Bringing Our Wares to the Con 
sumers’ Attention.” 

The following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Chester Brainard, 
Thompsonville, Conn.; vice-president, H. W. 
Gottschalk, Manchester, Conn.; 
F. L. Thomas, Meriden, Conn.; 
W. W. Hunt, Hartford, Conn 

We were shocked to learn of the passing 


secretary, 
treasurer, 


of one of our most esteemed members, a 
short time since, E. A. Brassill, of Hartford 
Resolutions of regret were passed, copy 
sent to his family, and spread upon the as 
sociation’s records. 

Committees were appointed by President 
Brainard as follows: 

Legislative—J. R. Barnes, Stephen Hoyt, 
Cc. m.. mar. 

Executive—W. W 
Hunt, E. F. Coe. 

Entertainment—P. M 
Campbell, Gustave Minge 

Publicity—W. E. Campbell, H. W. Gotts 
chalk, C. R. Burr. 

Adjourned at 4 p. m., members going in 
a body to the Hartford Auto Show to look 
over the tractors 

F. L. THOMAS, Secretary. 
Meriden, Conn 


McCartney, W. W 


Hubbard, W. E 


That everything depends upon the point 
of view is shown again by the comment of 
a writer in a British trade publication re 
garding the American plant exclusion act. 
He says: “It must be good news to your 
readers to learn that we are getting a move 
on to counter this iniquitous business.” In 
his opinion a measure to safeguard Ameri 
can horticulture and agriculture which has 
already been damaged to the extent of 
$500,000,000 per year by insects and dis- 


eases from abroad is “iniquitous! 


We presumed that persons in foreign 
countries directly interested would sit up 
and take notice when we proposed the grow 
ing to do with stock exported from the 
finished, not only for American consump- 
tion but also for export. Within a fortnight 
after this proposition appeared in the Amer- 
ican Nurseryman, two references to it were 
made in a British trade publication, both 
intimating plainly that European countries 

Great Britain at least—would have noth- 
ing to do with stock reported from the 
United States. Yet both articles complained 
bitterly because Uncle Sam proposed to shut 
out certain British exports! Whose ox is 
gored? 


To be intro- 
The Elm City Nursery Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Market Development 
Outline of Work for 1919 

The possibility of making some co-opera- 
tive effort for the development of the gen- 
eral market for nursery products of all kinds 
has been under discussion for several years. 
This interest finally crystalized at the con- 
vention of the National Association at Chi- 
cago last year in the formation of the “Sub- 
seribers’ Organization of Nurserymen for 
Market Development.” As you know sub- 
scriptions were taken and a committee elect- 
ed to carry on the work. A good deal of in- 
vestigation and the making of preliminary 
plans was carried on by the committee, but 
it was their unanimous opinion that while 
the war continued a policy of “watchful 
waiting” was the only one which it was 
practical to adopt. 

The whole committee met on January 7th 
in Philadelphia. It was agreed that the time 
was actually ripe to begin the work so that 
as much as possible might be accomplished 
between now and the meeting of the Nation- 
al Association in Chicago next June. Previ- 
ous to this meeting a good many of the in- 
dividual subscribers had been interviewed 
by members of the committee, and a great 
majority held the same opinion as the mem- 
bers of the committee. In some cases the 
point was raised that apparently there was 
going to be all the business that could be 
handled this year, and for that reason it 
might be better to wait. The committee 
realizing, however, that the work of Market 
Development is essentially building for the 
future, and not a temporary stimulus for im- 
mediate trade, was unanimous in agreeing 
that NOW was the time to begin the work. 

The committee had already taken under 
consideration a number of men, with the 
idea of making the best possible selection 
of a- manager to conduct the Market De- 
velopment campaign. After carefully weigh- 
ing the qualifications of the different candi- 
dates the committee was unanimous in 
selecting Mr. F. F. Rockwell, and engaged 
him to begin the work at once. Mr. Rock- 
well is known nationally through his many 
books, contributions to leading horticultural 
and agricultural magazines, such as Coun- 
try Life in America, The Garden Magazine, 
House and Garden, The Country Gentleman, 
Farm Journal, etc., and to the gardening 
public of America. In addition to this he 
was formerly circulation manager of The 
Garden Magazine; he originated the “Dem- 
onstration Garden” idea which started in 
New York and has been taken up in many 
of the largest cities of the country; and for 
the last two years he has been engaged in 
general publicity work and lecturing for the 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Rockwell has had extensive experience 
which seems to particularly fit him for the 
general publicity and development work 
which this committee aims to accomplish. 

The committee was unuanimous in de- 
ciding that the temporary title selected for 
the purpose of organization at the Chicago 
convention was not adapted to be retained 
in carrying out the work of the organization. 


—_— 


The title of “Nurserymen’s National Service 
Bureau,” to make America more fruitful and 
more beautiful, was adopted. The work 
planned covers the following lines of activ- 
ity: 

1. Magazine Publicity: General stimula- 
lation of interest in the devotion of more 
space to fruit growing and nursery products. 

As a result of our first efforts along this 
line the American Agriculturist will, for the 
first time, have a special nursery edition this 
spring. 

The Field Illustrated is running a series 
of articles covering trees, fruits, shrubs and 
hardy perennials, which is new material for 
this publication. 

The Garden Magazine will give us a poster 
cover similar to the “Say it with Flowers” 
cover used last fall. 

The new Country Life, House and Garden, 
and other magazines have promised co- 
operation in every possible way—are in fact 
ready to meet us more than half way in 
creating increased public interest in fruit 
and decorative planting. 

2. Syndicating Articles:..With some 500 
selected newspapers covering the East and 

liddle West: to appear weekly and cover 
such topics as “Small Fruits and Berries for 
the Home Place,” “Perennials for Spring 
Planting,” “Shrubs for Continuous Bloom,” 
and cultural instructions for the various 
kinds of nursery stock, particularly those 
with which the beginner, unaided, is likely 
to have difficulty. 

3. Lectures, Illustrated:..The lectures, 
with slides, on “Your Home More Fruitful,” 
and “How to Plant,” are being prepared. 
These will be supplied at cost of transporta- 
tion to garden clubs, schools, churches, and 
other interested organizations. 

4. Service:..Advice on what and how to 
plant, how to succeed with trees, shrubs, 
fruits, etc. will be supplied both through or- 
ganizations and directly by the Service 
Bureau to those interested. The Bureau will 
also tender its services in adjusting com- 
plaints which may arise between the pur- 
chaser and the firm from whom he bought. 
In many cases these complaints are due to 
misunderstanding and a satisfactory settle- 
ment may be better made through some 
third party, such as the Service Bureau, 
than by parties directly interested them- 
selves. This service will be available, on re- 
quest, to all subscribers to the fund. 

5. Moving Pictures:..One of the greatest 
causes of dissatisfaction among users of nur- 
sery stock is the lack of education as to the 
proper way of handling and planting nursery 
products when they are received. The Ser- 
vice Bureau has already begun work on a 
“one reel movie” designed especially to give 
the much needed information on this sub- 
ject. Most club rooms, schools and churches 
are now equipped with projectors, and copies 
of this reel will be circulated through these 
channels and reach, between now and the 
end of the planting season, many thousands 
of inexperienced gardeners. 

6. Exhibits:..Plans are already under 
way to secure, through co-operation with 


cities and small towns, the accomplishments 
of “Demonstration Plantings” of shrubs and 
other nursery products to stimulate by act- 
ual example a realization on the part of home 
owners of what can be accomplished with- 
out great expense along this line. Assist- 
ance will also be given local organizations 
in arranging for co-operative exhibits under 
the auspices of the National Service Bureau 
at flowers shows, fairs, etc. 

7. Last but not least, the committee is 
working out the details of a plan by which 
the members of the Nurserymen’s National 
Service Bureau—that is contributors to the 
Market Development Fund—will benefit di- 
rectly from the new business which they 
have helped to create. It is proposed to do 
this through the use and advertising of an 
association trade-mark or label which will 
be known as “the little blue tag.” As soon 
as this phase of the work has been fully 
worked out it will be submitted to all sub- 
scribers. 

As you will note from the above your com- 
mittee is planning to proceed at the start 
without big national advertising campaign. 
We feel that the funds available may be ex- 
pended more effectively through the chan- 
nels outlined above. The bigger things to 
come later, however, we are planning for, 
and we propose taking them up as soon as 
it seems sound business to do so. 

Incidentally we may call your attention to 
the success which florists have attained in 
their campaign to get the general public to 
“say it with flowers.”’ Last year’s subscrip- 
tions, in a great many instances, are com- 
ing in for this year with double and triple 
the amounts pledged last year! While busi- 
ness for the nurseryman may look good for 
the coming spring we must keep in mind 
that good business has always, in the past, 
stimulated extensive planting, and unless 
we begin NOW to double our market for 
the future we may find ourselves again with 
a surplus on our hands. Many other indus- 
tries within the last few years have taken 
up assosciation advertising and in most in- 
stances have met with signal success. There 
is no reason why the nursery industry 
should be an exception to this rule. Your 
subscription is not a “contribution” but a 
“business investment.” Look upon it as 
such and not only invest, but back up your 
investment by being a booster for Market 
Development! 

You must realize that the good work 
which has been begun will be pushed just 
as rapidly as our funds will allow, so make 
your remittance to the treasurer promptly. 
Every day counts! 

The committee meets again on the 14th 
of this month. Let us have your remittance 
by that date of you can. 

Yours fraternally, 
JOHN WATSON, Chairman 
E. S. WELCH, 
0. JOE HOWARD, 
ROBERT PYLE 
C. R. BURR, 

Committee 
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Lilac, Philadelphus, Sumac, and Snowberry 
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AMERICAN GROWN SOMETHING YOU NEED 
LINING OUT STOCK e ‘CALIFORNIA PRIVET SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI 


CONCORD GRAPE COTONEASTER 
The cost of Importing will far exceed our price for home- SILVER MAPLE FORSYTHIAS 
grown stock. Furthermore, our plants will give you a better SUGAR MAPLE BARBERRIES 
stand. SYCAMORE WBEIGELIAS 
Write for complete list. RED BUD TAMARAX 
Ibota Privet, - -~ - 2-3 ft. heavy, $30.00 M. DOGWOOD MAHONIAS 
Regels Privet, - 2-3 ft. heavy, 40.00 M. CYPRESS SYRINGAS 
Ibota Privet, 2-3 ft. 6,000 lots or more, 30.00 M. LARCH ry 
Also can supply carload lots of the following at right prices: 4 tre, 
Barberry Thunbergii, Cornus, Forsythia, Honeysuckles, IRIS PEONIES 


and our usual supply 


ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY H. F. HILLENMEYER & SONS 


We have Well grown 
Priced right 


CE COMMON SNOWBALL 


of similar stock found in a complete nursery. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


the Land of the Biue Grass.’ 




















M tl p i} — business men do not jj, 
ay ower Cac rees realize the value which trade 


journals and technical magazines may 


! 
| be to them in increasing efficiency of 
For spring shipment we have just a few hund- 


red trees of Mayflower. suitable for retail orders, their factories and in giving them a 
more than we shall probably need for our regu- : _ a iy al . 
| lar business. They are offered at trade prices. broad and comprehensive view of their 
subject to being unsold on receipt of order. Can business. Our foreign competitors 

supply in different sizes, 4 to 5 ft. Order at - 
| once, as they will not be quoted again. read almost every article published 


upon their business with great care 
and thoroughness. Many of them have 
duplicate copies of their favorite trade 


| J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


POMONA, N. C. paper sent to their homes so that they 
Peach Seed, of Course may read them away from their busi- 
Subscribers to Market Development Fund ness without being disturbed. Many 


-—- -——- -—— ——_—_— foreign manufacturers contribute arti- 
cles to these journals on phases of the 








Cherry Trees business with which they are most 

familiar. Such articles are bound to 

We offer for sale our usual supply of first- be helpful and have a constructive 
class one year, (wo and three year effect. 


“Our trade journals and technical 


CHER RIES papers are the best in the world and 


Can furnish some extra heavy trees for they should be encouraged and sup- 
landscape work Both Mahaleband Mazzard ported by our business men. Copies 
roots. mn 2 : should be placed where employees can 

Send us a list of your wants 
see them and they should be urged to 
H. M. SIMPSON & SONS read and study them. These papers 
Vincennes, Indiana are preaching the gospel of sound bus- 


iness on practical lines and are help- 

ful t ly to busi s but to th 
PEONIES FOR PROFIT pate ve : chtie, Be cerns 
made by them in the past had been 


The demand is increasing for both followed by our business men it would 
plants and cut flowers. To get your not be necessary at this time to point 
share you must have the Peonies. out some of the fundamental weak- 
Prepare now. Book your order and nesses in American business.”—Ed- 
be assured of your supply. ward N. Hurley, Chairman U. S. Ship- 














(XIE NURSERIES ping Board 
EONY FIELDS 











EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





If you need Everbearing strawberry plants to fill 
WILD BROS. NURSERY CoO. spring orders or wish to increase your planting in 
SARCOXIE. MO nurseries, we can supply you with genuine PRO- 


GRESSIVE Everbearing \ ~~ guaranteed to be 

~amming " - TRUE TO NAME and handled so as to reach you in 
best of growing condition. Write for prices. 

We have been growing and breeding the Everbear- 


e ing strawberries for the past eight years and have 
] | ea Sc its many new varieties in our experimental grounds 
not yet for sale. We invite a personal visit to our 


grounds during fruiting season, preferably during 
August or September. The latch string is always 





We have a surplus of 100 bushels out. THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY. 
North Carolina Naturais at $3.00 per 50 Drawer 102, Osage, lowa 
pounds, securely sacked, f.o.b. here. Guhata Wisinhies on: Aiatteeen tinh demain 
H. F. HILLENMEYER & SONS American Nurseryman. 


E. P. BERNARDIN 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


Parsons, Kansas 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


Early Harvest & Kenoyer B. B. Fine room 
grown plants in quantity. 


Peach and Jap Plums. For those wanting 
fine stock for retail trade. 


Compass Cherry. Large supply of one year 
trees. 


Shade Trees. Fine assortment, all sizes. 
Price right. 
Fine Blocks. Ornamenta! Shrubs and Ever- 


greens grown especially for Landscape 
work 


CALL’S 


NURSERIES 
PERRY, : - OHIO 








We have the following stock in surplus 


5000 Berberis thunbergi 18-24 in. 
2000 Hydrangea arborescens 18-24 in. 


5SOU0 paniculata grandiflo ra 2-3 ft 
3000 na $4 ft. 
1000 sp ; rrees 3-5 ft. 
5000 Spirea Van Houttei I8- a in. 
5000 3 ft 
2000 : ri: 3. 4 ft 
1000 4 . 4-5 ft. 
AMERICAN ELM 

2 in.-up. One of the best blocks in this 
country 

Many other items which will interest 
you. All of the above stock is as good as 
can be grown Graded to the highest 
standard and will be priced right to any 


Nurseryman interested 
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LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 


Ussy and Orleans Frenes 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 
Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


51 Barclay Street, or P. O. Box 752 
NEW YORK 








S rawberries 














LEXINGTON, KY. ee ~ ~ 





SITUATION WANTED LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
sn BY, Besty hoes bad clehtonn years, experience THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO.,, 


force. write sales and circular letters, bulletins and 


premium offers. Have assigned and supervised 
the work of an office force up to twenty people. DERRY, N. H. 


seat of reference. 


A. V., P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N Y. 
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ILLINOIS NURSERYMEN ENDORSE EMBARGO 


The Illinois Nurserymen’s Asociation in 
annual convention last month adopted the 
following which was sent to Federal au- 
thorities in Washington: 

“We, the members of the Illinois Nursery- 
men’s Association, duly assembled in con- 
vention Feb. 5, 1919, heartily endorse the 
action of your Board in establishing the 
Federal Quarantine No. 37, restricting the 
importations of nursery stock and other 


plants and seeds on and after June 1, 1919. 

“Realizing that this quarantine is the re- 
sult of your thorough investigation, we re- 
quest that this quarantine be made perman- 
ent so as to safeguard the development of 
the agricultural and forestry interests of 
America, as well as the nurserymen and 
growers propagating and distributing such 
nursery stock, plants and seeds as are being 
excluded by this quarantine.” 





FOR AN APPROPRIATION 

Directly in line with the attitude of the 
American Nurseryman that no time should 
be lost in producing in America nursery 
stock which has been imported, the sugges- 
tion has been made that the pending Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Bill, House Bill 15018 
be amended by appropriating therein the 
initial sum of $50,000 to cover the cost of 
government investigation and testing of 
methods for producing such stock in this 
country; also that an annual appropriation 
of $25,000 per year be made for the purpose 
for a period of five years. Indeed, Con- 
gress has been petitioned to make these ap- 
propriations. 

This is practical progress amid the maze 
of discussion and is most encouraging. Of 
course it is what ought to have been done 
years ago. The lesson which should be 
drawn is that valuable time may be saved 
and great losses and inconvenience may be 
averted by looking ahead in other directions 
and anticipating that which seems likely 
to result. 


Chairman Alvin E. Nelson of the commit- 
tee on arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of Nur- 


‘ 


serymen in Chicago in June, has arranged 
that the Hotel Sherman shall again be the 
headquarters of the Association on that oc- 


casion. The dates are: June 25-27. 


Rhode Island Nurserymen 

The nurserymen of Rhode Island met in 
Andrew’s Hall on February 6th, and formed 
the Rhode Island Nurserymen’s Association. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, C. H. Greaton, Providence; Vice- 
President, C. W. Morey, Woonsocket; Sec- 
retary, D. A. Clarke, Fiskeville; Treasurer, 
V. A. Vanicek, Newport. 

The executive committee is composed of 
the officers and the following members: C. 
M. Holland, Woonsocket; Walter Barth, 
Newport; B. A. Bohuslav, Newport. 

The chief topic for discussion at the meet- 
ing was the “Quarantine Order No. 37” 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Resolutions were passed condemning 
the order as framed and the Secretary was 
ordered to send copies of the resolution to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress from 
Rhode Island. DANIEL A. CLARKE, 

Secretary. 
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A NURSERY TRADE NEED 

We need a few business men of out- 
standing personality who will say, 
each for himself and regardless of 
what others may do or say or think: 
“We stand for co-operation to lift our 
trade above its present level. We 
stand for competition to produce a 
higher quality of goods and service. 
We do not approve nor will we coun- 
tenance price-cutting below known 
cost of production, nor “unrestricted 
submarine” methods of competition. 
We stand for what we agree is fair 
and right and for ways that promise 
ease of mind and pocket. We invite 
all nurserymen who respect them- 
selves and their businesses to stand 
with us. We will stand with those 
who stand with us and we will deny 
our company to those who prefer 
methods that injure the trade; we will 
refuse to buy from them or to sell to 
them; but we will lend our hearty co- 
operation to every man who takes his 
stand with us for better goods and 
higher quality, for honest methods and 
whatever helps the trade to a higher 


level. THE OPTIMIST. 














The Minnesota Horticultural Society has 
adopted resolutions opposing the plant ex- 
clusion regulation. 


Prices in nursery advertisements in this 
publication are for nurserymen only. This 
does not include advertisements of books or 
other articles. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 


licious, Lowry, Rome Beauty. 


inches. 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 


Surplus for Spring 1919 

} Apple, 2 year, fine Ben Davis, Black Ben Davis, Gano, De- 
Shade trees Extra Fine; 
straight bodies and extra rooted; one to two and one-half 
Norway, Silver and Sugar Maple, Pin and Red Oak. 





Quercus Rubra 


» 


Abies Douglasi—° 
Picea Alba 


Retinospora Pl 
Thuya Hoveyi 














Evergreens—Norway and Hemlock Spruce. Deodar Cedars, SHRUBS 
Irish Junipers, California Privet, 2. 3, and4year. Sugar Cornus Alba Siberica—2 to 3 ft. 3 to 4 ft.. 4 to 5 ft 
i ‘ a” Deutzia Pride of Rochester—35 to 4 ft 
Maple Seedlings, six inches to ten feet. Hibiscus Syriacus (Althea)—3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft. bushy, 4 to 5 ft 
rs ‘ : tree shape 
Write us for prices. Kerria Japonica—? to 3 ft 
Kerria Japonica V ariegata—15 to 18 inches 
Ligustrum Ciliatum—2 to 3 ft. 
Ligustrum Ovalifoliam—!2 to 15 ins 15 to 18 ins., 18 to 24 
ins., 2 to 3 ft 
: * : : : a * : : : : : + : : a : : : : f 2, Philadelphus Coronarius—-*% to 4 ft.. 4 to 5 ft 
ee ee ee F Philadelphus Coronarius Aurea—15 to 18 inches 
ba ele Philadelphus Gordonianus—3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft.. 5 to 6 ft 
Philadelphus Grandifiora—®5 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft.. 5 to 6 ft 
i ote Rhus Copallina—2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft 
Sambucus Nigra Aurea—% to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft 
b ote Spirea Opulifelia Aurea—®% to 4 ft.. 4 to 5 ft 
Spirea Thunbergii—? to 2 1-2 ft. 
x ote Spirea Tomentosa—? to 3 ft. 
Symphoricarpus Racemosus—? to 3 ft 
nm oo Symphoricarpus Vulgaris— 2 to 3 ft 
A general line of Nursery Stock: Fruit, Shade and x Mahonia Aquifolia—18 to 24 inches 
oo 4 ROSES—Strong Field Grown 


- lots. 





| FRANKLIN DAVIS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
404 W. Baltimore St. 





Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Asparagus, Rhubarb, 
4 California Privet; Oriental Planes—Pin Oaks in carload 


7 SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS FOR PRICES 





Eugene Furst 
a Persian Yellow 


Aquilegia 
Delphiniums 


W. 


General Manager + 











ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Acer Platancides—6 to § ft., 8 to 10 ft., 1 1-2 inches, 1 3-4 inches. 
Acer Rubrum—6 to 8§ ft.. 8 to 10 ft., 1 1-2 ins. 

Acer Saccharinum—6 to 8 ft., 8 to 10 ft., 2 1-2 inches, 3 inches. 
Aesculus Hippocastanum- 
Retula Alba Laciniata—6 to 8 ft., 8 to 10 ft.. 1 1-2 ins. 
Catalpa Bungei—d to 6 ft. stem. 

Platanus Orientalis 
6 to 8 ft., 8 to 10 ft., 1 1-2 inches. 
Salix Dolerosa—S to 10 ft. 

Ulmus Americana— 


to 4 ft. 
3 to 4 ft. 
Retinospora Plumosa- 
pam’ Auren—I18 to 24 ins., 
18 to 24 inches. 


Mrs. John Laing 
Soliel @’ Or 
PERENNIALS—In Assortment 
Chrysanthemums 
Dianthus 
Hibiscus (Mallow Marvels) Iris 


oe FRUIT TREES—FRUIT PLANTS 


NURSERIES, Inc. ¢ 


JOSEPH PAVIS, ; 


2» 


2 ins., 2 1-2 ins., 3 ins. 
6 to 8 ft., 8 to 10 ft.. 10 to 12 ft., 1 1-2 ins. 


1 1-2 ins., 1 3-4 ins.. 2 ins., 2 1-2 ins 


EVERGREENS 


18 to 24 inches, 2 to 2 1-2 ft 
1 


2 to 2 


Frau Karl Druschki Margaret Dickson 
Tom Wood Ulrich Brunner Killarney 
Tausendschon Dorothy Perkins 


Shasta Daisy 
Eulalia Univitata 
Lychnis Phlox 


Coreopsis 
Gaillardia 
Sedum Etc 


In Fair Supply 


B. COLE, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


sO 

















ole 
ole 
ole 
ole 
ole 
ole 
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Sale Promotion 
By Mail 


HOW TO SELL AND 
HOW TO ADVERTISE 


Includes instructions on compiling a 
mailing list; follow-up letters; collec- 
tions by mail; turning inquiries into 
sales; organizing and systematizing an 
advertising department; the promoting 
department, etc. Pages, 359. 


Price, postpaid, $2.15 
American Fruits Publishing Co., Inc. 


39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





w 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Nut frees 2===... 


Publication is an eloquent defiance 


Wholesale and Retail to the enemies of a republic and the 
principles of democracy. It is a stand- 
Budded and Grafted Trees ing declaration of the power and de- 
Transplanted stocks, Pecans. termination of the business men of 
English and Black Walnut. this country that the progress and 
. prosperity of its pecple shall not be 

Shagbarks and Hybrids, autenind. 


Filberts, Etc. 





Clinch oro ent Sucowr | Sales 
* Bs by developing your “sell- 
J. F. JONES, The Nut Specialist <n ing’ personality.” Here's 
the helpful, inspiring book to show you how. 
Box N. Lancaster, Pa. Suecessful Selling, by E. Leichter. It gives 
you the secrets of order-getting salesman- 
a ship; explains how to select the right ap- 
Modern advertising has elevated the grensh. presentation and closing for each in- 
tontacd of tual thi it dividual prospect. It will help you make of 
standard o usiness ethics. conserves yourself a commanding salesman. Handy 
trade, extends business, creates good will; it size for your pocket, cents postpaid 


protects and fosters legitimate enterprise. American Fruits Pubg. Co... Rochester, N.Y. 
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ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


“Bay State Quality”’ 


Largest assortment in New England. 

Evergreen and dediduous trees. 

Sturdy. choice stock that can be depended upon. 
Send for Trade List. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Finest of Shrubs, Hardy native and hybrid Rhodo American Nurseryman (Monthly) 


dendrons — transplanted and acclimated. Strong 


field-grown Perenntals in great variety. A National Trade Journal For Nur- 
sery Growers and Dealers. 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. $1.50 per year; Canada, abroad, $2.00 


Advertising rate: $1.40 per inch. 





HAVE SOLD OUT ON 
GRAPE VINES 


Will have nothing to offer for next Spring’s 
delivery; but I intend to be prepared to offer 
for the Fall of 1919 and Spring of 1920 one- 
year vines, which will be principally 


Moore’s Early ai Concord 


Fairfield Nurseries 
(CHAS. M. PETERS) 
SALISBURY, MD. 





No person or firm interested in any way 
in the sale of trees or shrubs, flowers, land 
or fruit, or any trade supplies is in a posi- 
tion to dictate the policy of this publication. 
American Nurseryman is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal of which this can be said. 





French Seedlings 

and Ornamental Stocks 
New prices are ready; consult with my Sole 
Agent, John Watson, Newark, New York, for 
prices and importing expenses. 
Angers, F. DELAUNAY France 





How To Deal With 
HUMAN NATURE 
IN BUSINESS 


By SHERWIN CODY 


Author of*‘How te Do Business by Letter” “The Art 
of Writing and Speaking the English Langauge,”’ Etc 


A Big, Practieal Book on Doing Business by 
Correspondence, Advertising, and Salesmanship 


Direction, Suggestion, Study and Example 
based on the Rea) Psychology of Business Effort 

Considers with care Nationa! Characteristics 
Service, Your Own Valuation of Yourself, Mono- 

ly for Every Man, The Mind and How It 

Jorks. Advertising. The Imaginative Method 
and Its Uses, Principles of Appeal. yvegeren 
and Emphasis. Analyzing a Business, Corres- 
pondence. Various Styles in Business Letter- 
Writing, System in Mail Order Correspondence. 
A Study of the Grocery Business, Collections by 
Mail, etc. Price, $2.00 Net; by mail $2.12. 


American Fruits Publishing Company Inc, 
30 State Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
OEE A ET 


Three years’ subscription $3.50 
Three years—Canada, abroad $5.00 


CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. Year Book—Directory (Biennial) 





ANGERS, - FRANCE, Of the Nurserymen of the United 
Grower and Exporter of States and Canada. 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- $1.00 per copy, postpaid 


: : Advertising rate: $2.00 per inch. 

lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines e $2 I 

and Conifers for Nursery Plantin: American Nut Journal (Monthly) 

ect may. be. had on application tg Mt Only National Publication Devoted 
nited to Nut Culture of All Kinds 


Jetriche’s sole representative for the 
sstyienediaremngas $1.50 per year, Canada, abroad $2.00 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. Advertising rate: $2.10 per inch 
an a These are the Standard Publications of the 
Newark, New York. kind. Based upon 26 years’ experience in 








the Horticultural Field. Endorsed by lead- 
a ing authorities everywhere. Absolutely in- 


Twice-a-month dependent. Address 


Nursery Trade Publicity  metican Fruits Publishing Co., Inc 
39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
On the Ist and the 15th 











“Nurserymen ought to be free to discuss 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN trade topics not only as they come up in 


annual conventions, but throughout the year 


NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN in the trade journals.”—J. H. Dayton Storrs 


& Harrison Co., Painesville, O. 


7 * 
Modern Propagation of Tree Fruits 
By B. 8S. BROWN, M. S., Prof. Horticulture, University of Maine 
In the preparation of this book three important factors were kept in mind. 


FIRST, only to include those practices of propagation which are in 
general use and which are accepted by the orchardist and the commer. 
cial nurseryman as being the most important. 





SECOND, to furnish, in a condensed forma, such information on propa- 
gation as will enable the general fruit-grower to follow out the practices 
It is assumed that the average fruit-grower has a general knowledge of 
the various methods of propagation, hence the many confusing details 
are here omitted. 


THIRD, an attempt is made to follow rather closely the methods 
employed by the larger commercial nurseries and to contrast these with 
the similar operations of the orchardists. The fruit-grower who buys 
his nursery stock desires to know something of the methods whereby it 
is produced. The student of Horticulture needs a general knowledge of 
nursery work and how to apply it to either commercial or home use. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 





I. Seed for Propagation V. Grafting Operations. 

Il. Growing the Seedlings. VI. Propagation by Cutting. 
Ill. The Nursery. Vil. The After Treatment of Nursery Stock 
IV. The Different Budding Operations. VIII. Some General Considerations. 


xi+174 pages, 5 by 7. 75 figures. Cioth, $1.55 
American Fruits Publishing Co., 39 State St., Rochester. N. Y. 
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Commercial Fruit Culture 








Our Possibilities In Commercial Fruit Growing 


By Robert Ewing, Nashville, Tennessee, before Tennessee Fruit Growers’ Society 


| suppose I owe my invitation to say a 
few words to you on “Our Possibilities in 
Commercial Fruit Growing,” to the facet 
very well known to your efficient Secretary, 
Mr. Bentley, that for many years past 1 have 
felt the most earnest interest in the success 
of this society. I am not a fruit grower and 
I must be allowed to say that I do nnot 
claim to be able to tell you anything new or 
valuable about the conduct of your business. 
| am just one of the many thousands who 
are pround to be a Tennessean, because of 
my good opinion of my fellow citizens and 
because I believe that our glorious old state 
in its various potentiaalities is a great com- 
monwealth, and that blessed as we are as 
its citizens we can put these blessings to 
great material good if we will only exercise 
the intelligence with which we have been 
endowed and act in concert in doing this, 
for nowadays there is nothing like common 
sense concert of action in bringing about 
success. As I understand it, it is the very 
purpose of this society, banded together in 
a most friendly way, to secure that kind of 
action among those whose business inter- 
ests are identical. There is no envious 
spidit of rivalry among you because there 
is a good and broad market for all of the 
good fruit that all of you can produce. In 
fact, it is to the great interest of all in a 
given territory that shall succeed, for if a 
territory does succeed it draws the atten- 
tion of desired buyers to that particular ter- 
ritory as one abundantly worth their while 
to go to, and this has often resulted in good 
and large sales and the marketing of the 
fruit in the most economical way right in 
the district where it would produce and 
often from the very trees themselves. 

I am extremely glad, therefore, to see 


Just to let you know that we have a few 
thousand of those 


3 yr. and 2 yr. No. | Concord Vines 
AEN ATE AS CNRS PLONE METER TE. 
Also some RED CURRANTS yet unsold. 
If you need them, don’t delay ordering. 

Yours truly, 


R. B. GRIFFITH, 
FREDONIA, N Y. 


that these meetings held every year in the 
Capital of the state we love so well, are eb 
coming more and more important and suc- 
cessful each year and that speakers are 
assigned who are informed and able from 
experience and study to speak instructively 
on the many different subjects on which 
light needs to be thrown. 

Two of the main reasons why I think you 
ought to succeed in vour business are, that 
as everyone knows, the flavor of all fruit is 
of the very first consideration and that, as 
is equally well known, the climate and soils 
of Tennessee are such that they admit of 
the production of fruit with the very ebst 
flavor. Furthermore, that any quantity of 
land near railroads and good surface roads 
suitable for orchard purposes can be ob 
tained at very reasonable figures. Now, 
these are the simple gifts of nature. You 
could not have acquired them by any sort 
of individual effort, but possessing these ad 
vantages all other matters and usties are 
under your control. You can lay off your 
orchard in the way you wish, select the va- 
riety of trees yau think best for this section 
and most prosperous and plant them and 
cultivate the orchard as well as the trees. 
Early in their growth the trees will require 
to be pruned. I thing the tree should be 
kept somewhat low in order that it may be 
thoroughly sprayed and the fruit more 
easily gathered without injury. Unless 
trees are frequently and thoroughly sprayed 
with the most approved chemicals it will be 
in vain to look for a good crop, because hurt- 
ful insects of one kind and another have to 
be overcome. They seem to have come to 
stay and no one who does not resolve to 
supply himself with the best of spraying ma- 
chinery and who using rightly selected 
chemicals does not spray the requisite num- 
ber of times during the season should not 
go into the business, for he will surely meet 
with disappointment. But if the trees are 
kept properly pruned down so that the spray 
can reach all parts the fruit is protected. If 
you are properly equipped as you should be, 
the necessity of spraying is just one of 
those necessary incidents of the business to 
which we have made up our minds. We 
cannot afford to grow lax and inattentive, 
for the hurtful insects are always on the job. 
If your trees are too heavily burdened with 
fruit some of it should be removed in order 
that the rest of it may arrive at greater per- 





3d Grade Field Grown. 
Varieties. 


AMERICAN STOCK FOR LINING-OUT 


OWN - ROOT - ROSES 


Largely H. T.’s and Baby 
Send list for prices. 


HOWARD ROSE COMPANY, 


HEMET, 


CALIFORNIA 














Amoor and Regal Privet Seed, - 


Amoor and Regal Privet, one year seedlings, $5 per M 
BAUM’S HOME OF FLOWERS, Inc., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


d0c per Ib. 
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fection and command and a higher market 
price. When ready for market it should be 
carefully gathered and graded and put in 
the most attractive shape. Now, if you will 
pardon me I! will say that right there is 
where the fruit growers of the far West ex- 
cel you. Surely you should not allow them 
to do so. Remember, you have the immense 
advantage of flavor. You know this and 
those around you know it, but you should 
not rely on this alone, for it cannot beidenied 
that the climate and soils of the far West 
not only produce a very beautiful growth 
but it is most attractively packed. When 
placed side by side with ungraded and un- 
classified Tennessee apples they outshine us 
and consequently outsell us every time. 
Everyone around here knows that a knotty 
little Tennessee Winesap is far more juic) 
and par more palatable than those beautiful 
but mealy dry and tasteless apples of the 
far West Unfortunately for us, however, 
buyers judge by appearance and until we re- 
solve to do our apples simple justice, first 
by plenty of spraying, then by removing the 
surplus ones, then by grading and proper 
packing, we cannot hope to place ourselves 
on anything like a fair basis of competition 
and have our apples bring the price their 
flavor thoroughly warrants, but if you will 
bravely resolve to do these things then your 
apples will have a fair chance to be tried, al- 
lowing their flavor to come strongly into 
play, and then you win. The world demands 
these things and unless we meet the re 
quirements of the purchases we cannot hope 
to win the race. 

Now, why shouldn't we? 
ket for good fruit is all that can be desired. 
Do you know tliat all of this fall and winter 
ordinary apples have sold in Nashville for 


Surely, the mar 


5c apiece, fairly good three for 25c, and ex- 

tra good ones 10c apiece? If vou do not be- 

lieve this, suppose when you adjourn you go 
(Continued on page 76) 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


OUR SPECIALTY 





Largest Wholesalers of Strawberry Plants in America 
_List of up-to-date varieties (including the best 
EVERBEARING) mailed on request Give us 
your want list, jet us quote prices on Guaranteed 
true-to-name stock. Wecan ship direct to your 
customers under your own tag—at a big saving 
to you—We use patented plant tubes, for mailing 
and light ventilated crates for express 
WANT LIST 

We are in the market for Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Currants, Gooseberry, Grape vines. Quote us on 
what you can do, 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SON, 


Wholesale Nurseries SALISBURY, MD. 
Near Salem 


OR SALE ‘orecos' 


50 acres, ideal for walnut, filbert 
and prune orchard in sightly hill fruit 
district. $100 per acre. 

Also 20 acre bearing prune orchard at $350 
per acre. This piece, which adjoins the 
fifty, netted owner $3,500 this year. The 
protits from the bearing orchard will develop 
the other fifty. 

Nuts and prunes are highly profitable in 
this district. A nearby two acres netted 
$250 in filberts this year. 

These tracts can be had separately. 


PEARCY BROS., 


Orchard Developers and Contractors, 
928 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 





We contract planting and caring for orchards 
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INJURIOUS INSECTS AND USEFUL BIRDS 
Successful Control of Farm Pests EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
By F. L. WASHBURN, M. A. ae “ 
University of Minnesota; formerly State Entomologist; Fellow Grown according to the latest scientific methods 
in Am. Assoc. Adv. Sci.; Member of Am. Assoc. Ec. Ent., in our Own nurseries. Look over this list and 
Am. Ent. Soc., Am. Soc Naturalists, etc. make up your order. 
Four colored plates and 414 illustrations in text. Price $2.00 net. ' ; 
Ou uu 
This wor embodies the resnlt of twenty-one years of Arbor Vitae, AM. 6 in. $7.00 Pine, Scotch S-1! it $14 00 
, ° - i-10 ow 12-18 it 6.00 
experience in applied economic entomology ind verte brate Vir Balsam. ce “ 10.00 Spruce, (. Blue “3-6 ip | ro 
zoology The book contains instructions for combatting both Fir Douglas -6 in S00 Norway 6 in ow 
insect and four-footed pests of the orchard, nursery, farm Larch, European 8 in. 10.00 “5 it 1,00 
8-12 in 15. White t n 0. 
garden, and household. A manual for use in connection with 12-18 in. 20.00 N12 it 15.00 
‘Peace Gardens” and Bird Study. Bird lovers will appreciate 
the thres lored plates of birds’ heads drawn from nature Transplanted Evergreens too-—lots of them. 
Descriptive circular sent on request If you didn’t receive our Trade Bulletin, ask for it. 
> . ‘far , > “a - ’ 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT? COMPANY, Evergreen Nursery Company 
— - . . . - g = > pz * 
Publishers. Philadelphia, Pa. a 
227 South Sixth Street. Evergreen Specialists Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
” . , are necessar he floriculture and hort 
LET US GET BUSY in other countries. Just how many nun : ne ation * , nd ; 
. culture of this country under existing con 
, , i . fore lreds of orders the Department of Agricul ; : 
While the American Nurseryman, fore dret I h I - 
“ ys itions. Presumably, under th ame trai 
seeing the trend of Government action in ture could take care of in this way we are " ™ ae “08 : “¥ “ 
6 tw , : s of reasoning, rhododendrons, leas ¢ f 
the matter of plant importations, has long not informed, but we imagine that if impor od | | apron vs = anes 
ial ' : , , oo a - the other “shut out” ants are unneces 
been urging American nurserymen to make tation should come forward as they have ody > _— —_ 
D SIRS AMC — ; ary! 
the best of conditions and turn radical ac in the past the Department would be kept = 


tion into an advantage, by taking measures busily engaged in the importing business, 
to produce in this country what it has been and would need a staff of several hundred 
the custom to import, other trade journals employees for this one particular purpose, 


are disposed to bemoan the fate of the flor- and almost from the beginning, in evidence 


ists and nurserymen and to consider pro- of which we submit the following: 


In tl 


tests. The Florists’ Exchange says: e report of importations for the fiscal 
Agriculture offers to year ending June 30, 1918, just received, 
import and grow on new plants from abroad France furunished the United States with 
for such of the nurserymen and florists here °.444,697 fruit trees; 165,014 roses, 858,829 
a due period of forest and ornamental deciduous trees, and 


“The Department of 


as may desire them; after 
to see that they are not dis and 1,560,221 ornamental deciduous shrubs. 
: England furnished 4117 fruit trees and Hol- 
land 6582. England furnished 88,626 roses; 
736,185. Of forest and ornamental 


examination 
ease bringers or insect harborers, they will 
be turned over to the purchaser. In this 
way it is presumed that it will be possible Holland 


for this country to keep in touch with al] deciduous trees, England supplied 8685; Hol- 





the new plants which are brought into being land 49,873; of ornamental deciduous 
shrubs, England 23,325 and Holland 357,290. 

We sell to THE TRADE only, and And these importations, be it noted, were 
make a specialty of the smallest since the year 1914. All the 


OREGON CHAMPION GOOSEBERRY above mentioned material it is understood 
PERFECTION CURRANT is in future to be tabooed, except that which 


as above noted may be brought in by the 
CLEAN COAST GROWN SEEDLINGS Department of Agriculture. 
We also have growing for fall delivery a large 


assortment of general nursery stock, including Of fruit tree stocks and rose stocks which 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental trees, Roses, Etc. are still open for import, France supplied 
© ° 

HEAD-QUARTERS for NURSERY SUPPLIES during the year ending June 30, 1918, near- 

Correspondence invited ly 8,000,000, while England supplied of rose 


stocks, 1,637,900. These are allowed to 
Portlan 0) eSd 4 Ursery 0. come in, we are officially informed, because 


122 1 2 Grand Ave PORTLAND, OREGON it has been represented by experts that they 





Heavily Overstocked in 


COLORADO SPRUCE) Picea pungens) 


All bushy well-rooted first class stock. Boxes extra, at cost. 


1500 18-24 in.. tk ater $20.00 per hundred 
NN en iach ace ain ... 25.00 zs 
2 | AS .. 30.00 
Sy ee ee re 50.00 
ae = See (uiwee wee 


The bluest ones have been removed. 
We also have small surplus of Colorado Blue, White and Norway Spruce. 


Write for Prices. 


GRAETTINGER NURSERY, Graettinger, lowa. 















r POPPA LA o~ POPP PPP PPP LLP LLLP LLL LALLA li Me in i i i in in > i i 
J 
§ 1200 Acres “At it 26 Years” $ 
? a: oe > 
> 
> > 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS ; 
; 
» Blackberries Gooseberries Rhuberb Hardwoed Cuttings Butterfly Bush 
Raspberries Currants Privet Horseradish Spiree : 
» Strawberries Dewberries Grape Vines Aspargus Berberry : 
> 100000 transplanted Raspberry, Blackberry and Dewberry plants for retail trade. See whole » 
2 sale list before placing your order 2 
> 
2 NEW CARLISLE, W.N. SCARFF & SON OHIO 
P ( 








John E. Barton Kentucky State Foreste 
las written to the American Forestry As 
sociation, and is behind a movement to have 
millions of trees planted as a memorial to 
the boys who died in servic and to reforest 
the country. He believes that every for 
ester, nurseryman and lumberman should 
push this movement. 


ARE YOU POSTED? 

It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading this publication 
thoroughly every month? Read this issue 
through from cover to cover—and then de- 
cide. 


Burlap For Packing 


We can supply you 





Let us have your inquiry 


Millers & Manufact'’rs Service Co. 
WASHINGTON C_H., OHIO 


FOR SALE: 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans 
N.C, Natural Peach Seed, $2.50 per bu 


WANTED: 


Planting Machine and Multigraph Ma 
chine, both second-hand. Please give 
full description 


E. W. JONES NURSERY CO., Woodlaw :, Va. 





OUR ADVANCE LIST 
of Ornamentals, Evergreens, 
Small Fruits 


is now ready for mailing, and it is yours 
for the asking. 
RHINELANDER NURSERY, Rhinelander, Wis. 





When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 





NEW YORK end CONNECTICUT 
NURSERYMEN : 


Please put me on your Wholesaie Surplus 
Mailing List 
GEORGE B. EAGER, WAKEFIELD NURSERY 
WAKEFIELD, MASS 





We have many problems to solve; and 
the first and foremost is to determine upon 
the manner of distribution.. When that 
is determined, we must work to strengthen 
it and to enlarge it; it is then and only then 
that the nursery business can be considered 
an intellectual and honorable calling.— 
M. R. Cashman. 
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Commercial Fruit Growing 


(Continued from page 76) 
to any fruit stand in Nashville and price 
them and see if this is not true. The bad 


thing for the consumer is that it looks as 


if this price was going to continue for years 
to come; in fact, the market for good apples 
is so good and so likely to remain good that 
all question of doubt as to securing a satis- 
factory market here and elsewhere for all 
good apples produced is entirely removed. 
It is a surety that good Tennessee apples 
properly classified and properly boxed will 
find a ready sale everywhere. Now, if this 
is so, will it not pay us to avail ourselves of 
our climate, our adaptable soil and our 
cheap land and go at the business of rais- 
ing and preparing our apples for market in 
a stronger, a better and more intelligent 
Certainly it will. But have we been 
The apple crop of Tennessee is 
You 


way? 
doing this? 
certainly one of our important crops. 
are in business, you not only want to make 
all the money that can fairly be made out 
of the business, but you wish the import- 
ance of the crop to the health and comfort 
of the people to be fully recognized. Now, 
are we on the whole acting in a way to bring 
either of these things about? Unfortunately 
for us, statistics tell the tale. They give 
cold facts. Let us see what our sister states 
of Kentucky and Tennessee did in 1917: 

In Kentucky according to the Federal sta- 
tistics, the apple crop of 1917 was over 
3,000,000 barrels, of which only 224,000 bar- 
rels, or less than one-eighth of them were 
commercially marketed. Tennessee, only 
1,667,000 barrels produced in 1917 and only 
150,000 barrels marketed shows about the 
same relation. On the other hand Virginia, 
according to the same authority, markets 
50% of her total crop, so that making all 
allowances it is indicated that Kentucky and 
Tennessee are wasting 40% of their apples, 
or between the two states 1,868,000 barrels 
of apples yearly which should conservative- 
ly be worth five million dollars, and which 
at 186 barrels to the car is 100,000 carloads 
annually. 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to say that 
apples not actually brought to market were 
wasted, because very many of course were 
consumed at home, but the wastage all was 
lost, was undoubtedly far greater than it 
should have been and much of it for lack of 
the necessary energy and proper care. Now, 
let us see again: 

Twenty years ago conditions in Virginia 
were similar, but largely through the in- 
fluence of the Virginia State Horticultural 
Society, not only are Virginia growers to- 
day receiving from six to ten million dol- 
lars annually for their apples, but the state 
tax revenue from orchard properties has in- 
creased many times over in the large amount 
of outside capital that has been influenced 
vest in Virginia orchards. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Summer and 
Fall Bearing Varieties. Shipped to you or di- 
rect to your customers, under your tag. Plants 
and service that please both you and 
your trade. Let us quote you, 

V. R. ALLEN, 

SEAFORD, DELAWARE 





R. R. No.1 


Special for Spring 1919 
Cornus Elegantissima, 2-3 and 3-4 ft. 


Also Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants 
in good assortment. 


T. R. NORMAN, 





Painesville, Ohio 





Prices in nursery advertisements in this 
publication are for nurserymen only. This 
does not include advertisements of books or 


her articles. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Obituarp 


Cc. S. Harrison 

C. S. Harrison, York, Neb., whom most of 
the older nurserymen know well and many 
younger ones have heard at the national 
conventions, died Feb. 23rd, at an advanced 
age. He was beloved by horticultural so- 
ciety members as well as nurserymen in and 
out of his own state and his genial manner 
and kindly word will be greatly missed. He 
was the father of President W. A. Harrison 
of the Harrison Nursery Company, York, 
Neb., and founded that company. 

Following is the veteran nurseryman’'s 
farewell message: 

Good bye grand old mother earth; good 
bye majestic mountains, fertile plains, for- 
ests, singing brooks and sparkling lakes. 

Good bye you thousands of horticulturists. 
Thank you for your kindly words and appre- 
ciation of my labors. We have had a good 
time trying to lift our calling to a higher 
plane. 

Good bye all my personal friends 
have given me kindly cheer on my way. 

My crowing work is the Gospel of Beauty 
lately published, with sketch of my life and 
a photo. The price is $1.00 for the cloth 
binding and fifty cents for the paper. 

My life work was founding and helping 
sustain Franklin Academy. The proceeds of 
my book will go to help the Academy which 
has done such heroic work, benefiting thous- 
ands of young people. 

I die thanking God I have lived and known 
you all. May you succeed in your glorious 
work here and then be exalted to the high- 
er Horticulture of God, whose everlasting 
spring abides, and never withering flowers. 

Ever yours, 
Cc. &. 


who 


HARRISON. 


George Bunyard, the well known nursery- 
men and pomologist, of Maidstone, Kent, 
England, died January 22, age 78 years. The 
firm of which he was the head was founded 
by his grandfather in 1796. Harry O. Bun- 
yard, of New York is a nephew of the de- 
ceased. 


A New York state fruit grower asks: “Is 
there any nursery stock in Western New 
York that it would be safe to plant in spring 
of 1919; that is to say, that is not black- 
hearted caused by the extreme cold weather 
during 1917-187?" Such questions show the 
advisability of attendance upon horticultur- 
al society meetings by nurserymen. 
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Forciqn Notes 








In England the interests of the Board of 
Agriculture and the Horticultural Trades As- 
sociation are so close that at a recent meet- 
ing of the latter organization, composed of 
nurserymen, a very sympathetic letter was 
read from the President of the Board of Ag- 
riculture respecting the prohibition of plant 
and tree exports to the U. S. A. It was 
agreed that the special committee send on 
full information as to the losses which the 
proposed law would cause to British horti- 
culture. A communication was read from 
the Board of Agriculture announcing a con- 
ference respecting the shortage of fruit 
trees. The Secretary of the Trades Associa- 
tion was requested to attend on behalf of 
the Association. 

Regarding the Plant Exclusion Act of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Horti- 
cultural Advertiser (British) says: 

“Comment on the other side is varied. 
Some American nurserymen will be hard hit 
by the impossibility of securing young stock 
for growing on, but others see a chance for 
the trade to grow for themselves now that 
cheaper sources of supply will be cut off. 

A writer in The American Nurseryman 
goes one better, and suggests that the Amer- 
ican nurserymen will be so stimulated that 
they will not only propagate for their own 
needs, but turn the tables on us, and export 
largely to Europe. This idea is based on 
the somewhat cool assumption that the 
European cultivator will not only look calm- 
ly on the exclusion of his goods, but will 
give free admission to stock from the coun- 
try which shuts them out. The writer over- 
looks the fact that the war has brought 
home some lessons on fiscal matters even to 
those who were formerly absolute believers 
in the gospel of free trade.” 

According to the Scientific American there 
await reclamation in the Unied States 228,- 
509,000 acres of stump land and 79,005,023 
acres of swamp land. Here is something 
for nurserymen to think of. When neces- 
sity requires much of this can be worked 
into shape for producing crops. Dynamite 
will aid mightily in this work. 


ARE YOU POSTED? 
it is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading AMERICAN 
Nurseryman thoroughly every month? Read 
this issue through from cover to cover—and 











Ives Grape Cuttings, $4.00 per Thousand 
Silver Leaf Maple, 7 to 9 ft., 20c. each 


TIPTON NURSERY, Inc., 


LITTLE ROCK, 
ARK. 








FOR SALE:— 
PEACH TREES 
KIEFFER PEAR 
APPLE TREES 
MITCHELL’S NURSERY, Beverly, Ohio. 














Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
ices given on 6000 different national Lists, cover- 
g all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
Write for it. 
Your 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales 
Promotion Service will improve both your plan 
and copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 
Submit your literature for preliminary anal- 
ysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 














Mailing 
hestS St.Louis 





WANTED ==). roremen 


Please give experience, age, and if single or 
married. State salary expected- with refer- 


ence, 
W. T. HOOD & CO., 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Quercus palustris (Pin Oak) 
Frexinus americana 
(White Ash) 
Populus nigra fastigiata 
(Lombardy Poplar) 
Ulmus monumentalis 
(Cornish Elm) 
Ask for our prices before ordering 
AUDUBON NURSERY 
H. VERZAAL, General Manager 


WILMINGTON, P. 0. 3x67 2 C.N. 
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More Business for the Nurseryman 
This Book Will Help You Get It 


Knowledge brings desire. Correct pruning is no exception. 

An understanding of the fundamentals of this important art 
will not only create new customers for you, but will make 
better buyers of your old ones. 

The Little Pruning Book points the way. Written by an ex- 
pert, it is an authoritive guide to right pruning. It tells how, 
when and where to prune for the most healthy and vigorous 
growth—for the biggest and most luscious fruit, the most 
beautiful blooms and longest life. 


Our Co-operative Plan of Selling 


In bookstores, The Little Pruning Book sells at 50 cents 
But we have a co-operative plan of selling, whereby you can 
place this handy manual in the hands of present and pros- 
pective customers, at a good profit to yourself. 


Sending for a free volume does not obligate you in any way. 
It will bring you details of our plan of distrubuting this edu 
cational work, through nurseries. 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


Mfrs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 
and Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools and Ma- 
chines, Builders’ and General Hardware. 


Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Address correspondence to 2190 West Third St... Cleveland, Ohio 


100°;, American for 100 Years. Founded in |819 


TO 


PRUNING SHEARS 
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Nursery Stock vs. Other Commodity Prices 


By H. E. Hall, Texas Nursery Co., Sherman, Texas, P.efore Western Ass’n of Nurserymen 


I have been informed that the “big guns” 
of the American Association of Nurserymen 
have discussed the subject of prices, as 
pertains to nursery stock especially, and as 
they have come to no definite understand- 
ing it is not to be expected that those of 
this sectional association should be able to 
solve the problem of a base from which to 
work. on a part of the subject, namely, 
prices of nursery stock. 

Having had so little experience in the 
writing of papers, to assign to me this sub- 
ject for discussion reminds me of two men 
who went hunting. As they had only one 
gun between them they agreed that the one 
who saw the quarry first would have the 
first shot. One was a stammerer and the 
other had St. Vitus’s dance. They trudged 
along for sometime when the stammerer 
discovered a little bird away off on the top 
limb of a tree looking yonder way. He 
grabbed his gun and in his eagerness shot 
without approaching near the tree. All the 
little bird did was to hop around to see if 
it could discover the source of such noise. 
The other man then took the gun, cautiously 
crept toward the tree, dancingly took aim, 
bang!!! and the little bird fell to the 
ground dead. The stammerer running up 
said “N-n-no w-w-wonder you _ k-k-k-killed 
that b-b-b-bird y-y-y-you aimed all over 
t-t-the whole damned tree.” 

When I shall have finished with the sub- 
ject assigned me you will readily determine 
whether I am a stammerer or one with the 
St. Vitus’s dance. 

To discuss this subject simply as stated, 
one could present a table showing the pres- 
ent increase in prices of nursery stock as 
compared with the per cent increase in 
prices of other commodities for the corres- 
ponding time and the tale would practically 
be told; but if we are to derive material 
benefits from our meeting we will have to 
go into the matter of cause and effect and 
ascertain if in normal times, prices of nur- 
sery stock were in keeping with cost of pro- 
duction and if at the present time the in- 
crease in prices has been in keeping with 
the increase in cost of production. 

This matter of prices, especially as per- 
tains to nursery stock, is subject to discus 
sion from two distinct viewpoints, one being 
from the standpoint of the wholesaler who 
generally sells in bulk to a second party, 
who in turn sells usually to the consumer. 
This class of growers ranges from those 
who grow a general assortment who supply 
the dealer or other nurserymen, to the 
small farmer growers who grow a handful 
of practically only one thing and sell to 
Tom, Dick and Harry. This latter class be- 
ing legion are never to be relied on to fur- 
nish a regular course of supply. If the de- 
mand is good one year they all try a few 
with the result that the market next year 
is flooded at any old price they can get. 
They perform their own labors in their own 
backyards, so to speak, and do not consider 
their stock as having cost them anything. 
Consequently all they get out of it they 
figure to be “velvet.” 

“All coons look alike” to him, so he will 
sell to the planters at the same or at a less 
price than to the nurserymen. 

Two cases have come under my observa- 
tion just recently where small growers have 
offered their products to a dealer at a less 
price than those parties had offered the 
same products to our company in large 


lots, the price quoted us being the same as 
that at which their products were offered to 
the planter. 

This is to show the influence which is at 
work to keep prices down, sometimes even 
below the cost of production. 

The dealer has been another contribut- 
ing cause of the very unstable prices in the 
nursery business. He bought his stock as 
cheap as he could, sold it close because he 
hadn’t much risk and could afford to take 
a small profit rather than lose the order. 
Some of them were unscrupulous and didn’t 
care what they promised to customers just 
so they secured an order on which they 
could get advances, for the advance was 
what some of them worked for. Certainly 
not for the building up of a business of 
which they could feel proud. 

The other viewpoint of prices is from the 
retail nurseryman’s side of the question. 

This being a nurserymen’s convention it 
is the only logical side to discuss at this 
time, but as the small growers all taken to- 
gether produce considerable stock it affects 
the prices all along the line. 

In the vast majority of cases, the work 
of the retail nurserymen involves the whole 
operation from the propagation of the stock 
to the delivery to the customer. Unlike 
many of the backyard growers referred to 
who propagate, dig and deliver their own 
products the general retail nurserymen has 
to hire the large part of his labor, the propa- 
gating, the selling, the packing, the deliver- 
ing and the collecting. Labor, therefore, is 
a large item, in fact is practically ninety 
per cent of the cost of growing stock, sixty 
per cent of the cost of selling and thirty-one 
per cent of the cost of delivering when 
done on a salary, from twenty-five to sixty 
per cent when done on commission and 
from sixty to eighty per cent when done 
through dealers. When to each of theseis 
added their proportion of overhead or ad- 
ministrative and general labor charge the 
per cent labor cost is by far the greater 
part of the nursery operating expense, or 
cost. 

Without delving into the cost of produc- 
tion under normal conditions to ascertain if 
prices were remunerative, I can state with- 
out fear of contradiction, that from the fact, 
that as practically no nurserymen in our 
section of the country during the last ten 
years has made anything above a scant liv- 
ing, the prices of nursery stock were notin 
keeping with those of other commodities 
for in very many other lines those who have 
been engaged therein have been able to lay 
by for the proverbial “rainy day.” 

With this knowledge in mind, that the 
price of nursery stock under normal con- 
ditions was not on the same paying basis 
as that of other commodities, let me make 
some comparisons. 

I wrote forty-four of the leading nursery- 
men of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas asking them to inform me the per 
cent increase in price on certain of their 
products and the per cent increase in the 
cost of labor. 

The largest increases are reported as fol- 
lows: 

Peach 100%, plum 100%, apple 60%, 
grape 50%, blackberries 50%, labor 150%. 

The smallest increases reported are peach 
10%, plum 10%, apple 10%, grapes, no in- 
crease, blackberries, no increase, labor 50%. 

The average increases reported by these 


hurserymen are as follows: Peach 40%, 
plum 41% apple 40% grapes 30%, black- 
berries 35% and the average increase in 
cost of labor is 72%. 

Now for the purpose of determining if the 
increase in price is in keeping with the in- 
creased cost, let us analyze our sale price. 
For practical purposes the following basis 
will serve, most of this having been taken 
from actual experience and is therefore not 
far from correct, though it is based on one 
experience and not on an average of several 
of many. 

Cost of stock 20c. cost to sell 34c. cost to 
pack and ship 7%, cost to deliver and col- 
lect 8%, cost of overhead charges 9%, notes 
and accounts on deliveries 10%, discount on 
deliveries 3%, making a total of 91%, leav- 
ing the nurserymen the munificent (?) mar- 
gin of 9%. On this basis the amount of 
labor cost figures as follows: 

Stock 18%, selling 20%, packing and ship- 
ping 2c, delivering 3c, administrative and 
general 5c, making a total labor cost of 48c 
on each dollar sold. If then field labor has 
advanced 72% and office and salesmen 
labor have advanced 50% the increase in 
cost of labor alone on a peach formerly sold 
at 25c each delivered to the customer has 
been 58%, while as noted above, the increase 
in the price has .only been 40% on an aver- 
age. 

There can be no doubt on account of the 
unprecedented increase in price of burlap 
and box material, together with other pack- 
ing material and the aforementioned in- 
crease in labor that the increased cost of 
production and delivery to the customer 
has been 75% over that of normal times. 

If then in normal or pre-war times the 
nurserymen made no money on their pro- 
ducts how can they expect to “keep their 
heads above water” on an increase in price 
of only 40% when the main cost of manu- 
facturing as it were (labor) has increased 
58%. The fellow who has increased his 
price only 10% has simply got to resort to 
other means outside his business for sub- 
sistence. 

The cost of transportation is up 28%, the 
cost of burlap is up 20%, the cost of box 
lumber is up 60%, so it follows that as 
everything which enters into the running of 
a nursery business has advanced, the only 
sane thing for a nurseryman to do is w in- 
crease the price of his products in keeping 
with these other advances. 

(To be continued) 


This Ils That Kind of a Paper 

“There is too much good reading in the 
trade paper to pass it over hastily. Take it 
home with you and read it while sitting in 
your easy chair. Spend the evening after 
reading your daily paper in thinking over 
your profession with the help of your trade 
papers. You do not have time for this in 
busy business hours. In the advertisements 
as well as in the text there is a key that 
can make you ring up sales a great deal 
more often than you have any idea of.”— 
Albert Pochelon. 


WE CAN PRINT 
your Price Lists, Catalogues and 


other Commercial Publicity Mat- 
ter. Let us submit an estimate. 





Western New York Publishing Co., 
THE HORTICULTURAL PRESS 
39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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US FOR THE 


Peach, Apricot, 





Plum, Cherry, 
and Other Ornamentals 


All our own growing. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 





4 WANTED 


NURSERYMEN TO DRAW ON 


Pecans, Roses 


HEIKES - HUNTSVILLE - TREES 


In good assortment. 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 





FOLLOWING We 
CHERRY 2 YEAR X X 1 inch up, also 3-4, 5-8 and 1 


Apple, Pear, 


grades 
CHERRY, 


growth 
Peach, One Year, 


: ; Plum, Japan and 
Prices right. 








W. C. REED, Prop. 


Vincennes Nurs 


VINCENNES, | 


are pleased to offer for Spring 


One Year 11-16 up, 5-8 and 1-2 to 5-8 
Our Blocks of Cherry are largest to be found in U. S 
We bud annually 500,000 Cherry, they are making spler 


all grades, leading Varieties 
European, 1 and 2 year 


APPLE, 2 Year, a few cars for late fall shipment 


Grafted Hardy Northern Pecans 
Car Lots a specialty. Also fair assortment of Ornamentals 








American Nurseryman Monthly Guide For Purchaser 


| Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
minimum charge 


ment: 25 cents per line; 
| $1.00 per issue. 


| GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


ALABAMA 


| HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, | 
HUNTSVILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 


flera. Send for price list. 
INDIANA 

Cc. M. HOBBS & SONS, BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
| General lime of fruit and ormamental nur- 
|sery stock. Can furnish ornamental trees ta 
almost any size wanted. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, Vincennes—Cherry 
Tree Specialists. 

ILLINOIS 

ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY, ONARGA 
|—Lining out stock, Barberry, Forsythia, Phil- 
| adelphus, etc.; Ibota Privet. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO... DUNDEERE— 
Evergreen Specialists. Young Stock for Lin- 
ing Out. 

L. F. DINTELMANN, BELLEVILLE—Fruit 
‘and Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Hedge 


| Plants. Peony reots, Gladiolus bulbs, both 
home-grown and imported. Simplex tree 
| baler, $20. 
| IOWA 

SHENANDOAH NURSERIES, SHENAN- 


DOAH—General line of high grade nursery 
stock. 
KANSAS 
E. P. BERNARDIN, PARSONS—General line 
of fruit and ornamental Nursery Stock. 
KENTUCKY 
WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ormamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Leeust Seedlings in any quantity. 
H. F. HILLENMEYER & SONS, LEXING- 
| TON—Ornamental Trees and Shrubs; Fruits 
| Stock. 





The Art of 


| Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 


American Society of 
** Land- 


Fellow of the 
Landscape Architects; author of 
scape Gardening,’’ etc. 

An octavo volume of 7 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles of land- 
scape gardening. The chapters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 
paths, grading, rocks, water, 
islands, location of Saudtage. lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates, maintenance. gar- 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.80 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyciopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. Prospectus Free 
American Fruits Pub. Co., Rochsster, N. Y. 





A recent subscriber to our Credit and Information 
List says: 


“Think it the best money we have 
ever spent.” 
For full particulars write 





NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE 
66 Pine St., New Yerk! City } 








MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY STATE NURSERIES, NORTH ABING- 
TON—Assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Herbeaceous Perennials, etc. 


MICHIGAN 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SON CO., MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, tasue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


WILD BROTHERS NURSERY CO., SAR- 
COXIE—Pennant brand Peontes and other 
Ornamental Stock. 


NEW YORK. 
JACKSON & PERKI"®* COMPANY. NEW- 


,"?K—Ornamentals, roses, ema tree 
hydrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
eizt ' houses selling French fruft tree seed- 


nes Felgian Azalens, exotic plants, ete. 
NHOLESALE ONLY. 
Ww. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Higchert 


arade steck of Fruott and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, ete. Cata- 
leoxx. LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
QUALITY. 


JOHN WATSON, NEWARK,—Ornamentals;: 
Apple Seed; Kansas Apple Seedlings: Fruift 
Tree Seedlings, Manetti Rose Stocks from 
promirent French grower. 


NEW JERSEY 
PRINCETON NURSERIES, PRINCETON, 
\. J.—High Grade ornamental nursery stock. 
European importations. 


OHTO 
STORRS & HARRISON CO... PAINESVILLE 
Growers of everything that makes 2 com- 
plete nursery. Issue catalogues and price 
‘ints. Wholesale and retafl. Spectali«tsa tu 
“batever we propagate. 
FARMERS NURSERY COMPANY, TROY— 
Evergreens and a ceneral line of Ornamentals 
and Fruit Trees. 








A BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


HE horticultural interests of the 
United States comprise one of the 
basic industries of the country. 
The approximate commercial value of 
the product derived therefrom is fully 
$1,000,000,000 annually, according to 
the estimate of the National Congress 
of Horticulture, the organization of 
which was brought about through the 
persistent efforts of the “American 
Nurseryman.” The welfare of the 
whole people of the United States de- 
pends largely upon the fostering and 
developing of these interests. 
Scientific, systematic, practical, ef- 
fective and adequate endeavor to pro- 
mote this industry starts in the nur- 
series of the country which represent 
an investment of $25,000,000. The 
activities of orchardists and landscape 
planters are inseparably connected 
with those of nurserymen and are re- 
corded in close association in this pub- 
lication. 
The “American Nurseryman” rep- 
resents in the highest degree every 


worthy mover: he development 
of this great field has earned its 
title of THE NATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF COMME® + ORTICULTURE. 
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Ww. B. COLE, 
Specialty. A 
planted. 


PAINESVILLE—LEvergreenr 
choice lot frequently trar 


OREGON 
PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY Ct 
PORTLAND—General line of Fruit and Orn 
mental Nursery Stock; Nursery Supplies. 
VIRGINIA 


W“. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pp 
vet. General line ef high crede surxery stc 


SEEDLINGS. ETc. 


KANSAS 


J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Frult ans 
ermamental trees and shrubs. Apple an. 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. j 


CHERRIES, ETC. 


INDIANA. 


Ww. C. REED, VINCENNES —Cherry trees, 
one and twe year. Genere! line of other 
stock, 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 


Cherry trees a specialty; one 
old 


and two years 


SMALL FRUITS 
MARYLAND 
CHARLES M. PETERS, 
Grape Vines of highest grade: 
riety. 


SALISBURY— 
in great va- 


OHIO 


W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—BEvery- | 
thing ia small fruit plants. Ask fer price list. | 
Large stock and great variety. | 


SUPPLIES 


BENJAMIN CHASE C©CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
All Kinds of labels for aurserymen’s use. Sam- 
ples and prices submitted upon applicaticn. 





“Back up the Market Development Fund. 
It will mean dollars to you, and no nursery- 
man can afford to stay out of it.”—Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark. N. Y. 


Principles and Practice 


PRUNING 


A highly valuable book by an expert 


420 pages. 324 Illustrations. Indexed 
Will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
Price: $2.00 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Inc 
89 State St., RocuesterR, N. Y. 


NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial borti- 
culture in England and the continent of Earop 
Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


Our circulation covers the whole trade In p mg 
Britain and the cream of the European 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper 
on receipt of $1.00, covering cost of postage 7 cary | 
As the H. A.isa purely trade medium, appli 
should, with the subscription, send a 

catalogue or other evidence that they be 
nursery or seed trade, 
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Established 1883 | 
4 & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
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ut cash in your pockets by filling your orders with AURORA BRAND SHRUBS and TREES. High- 


ne detter—they grow—bear fruit or bloom because they are the kind that are GROWN RIGHT— 
\CKED RIGHT and MAKE YOU MONEY because they are PRICED RIGHT. Money back if not 











YOUNG STOCK FOR NURSERY PLANTING 
1,000 10,000 
1,000 10,000 5,100 Rosa Nitida, 4-6 in 8.00 wee 
nbergi Seedlings, 4-6 in....$ 5.00 $40.00 5.100 ‘ Nitida. 4-6 in 8.00 
nbergi Seedlings, 6-10 in.. 8.00 70.00 300 “ 6-12 in 12.00 aS 
ee. Mee eve sues c0s.ee ose Bee 80.00 22.000 “ Setigera. 6-8 in. 8.00 60.00 
ee eee 15.00 owes 4,900 ‘ ‘ 8-12 in. : 12.00 a5 
nse Cuttings, 8-12 fine.... 20.00 . 5,000 Rhodotyphus Kerroides, 4-6 in 12.00 
Be G26 Bcwcccccccceeqece 8.00 ‘ 9,100 “ “ 6-10 in . 20.00 
6-12 im........ ee ee ees 10.00 1,300 Sambucus, Elderberry No, 1.. . 18.00 
4-6 in. . 8.00 950 Spirea Salicifolia, 8-15 in.. : 15.00 
6-8 in. 10.00 16,000 Spirea Van Houtei, 8-15 in 25.00 
triar, 4-6 in 8.00 9.100 Viburnum Opulus, 2-4 in. , 8.00 
" 6-8 in. 10.00 5.000 ‘ os 1-6 in 12.00 
ra, 4-6 in . eee 7.00 60.00 3,500 Pussy Willow, 10-18 in 15.04 
A FEW BARGAINS—Some of them lower than list price 
SHRUBS 
100 1,000 10 100 1,000 
vergi, 12-18 in $ 5.00 $40.00 600 Philadelphus Nivalis, 2-3 ft 1.25 10.00 
vergi, 18-24 in 7.00 60.00 300 Philadelphus Nivalis, 3-4 ft 1.50 12.00 
, 2-3 ft &.00 1005 Rosa Sweet Briar, 2 yr., fine 1.25 10.00 
3-4 ft 12.00 S00) 6Rosa Setigera, 3 yr. fine . 1.2 10.00 
2-3 ft 8.00 100 Rubus Odoratus (Flowering Rasp- 
*-Galli, 2 ft 20.00 berry, 2-3 f ae ; 1.25 10.00 
ata, 2-3 ft 20.00 S00) =6Rubus Odoratus, 3-4 ft 1.50 12.00 
ata, 3-4 ft 25.00 600 Spirea Opulifolia, 2-3 ft. bs 1.00 8.00 
media, 3-4 ft 10.00 1100 Spirea Opulifolia, 3-4 ft ‘ : 1.25 10.00 
; 18-24 in 10.00 800 Spirea Salicifolia, 3-4 ft. 1.25 10.00 
a is 2 6: ; 14.00 2100 Spirea Van Houtei, 2-3 ft 1.50 12.00 
rrrowi, 2-5 ft 7.00 oo 1900 Spirea Van Houtei, 3-4 ft 1.75 15.00 
orrowi, 3-4 ft. 10.00 The Spirea Van Houtei are very 
orrowi, 4 ft...... 15.00 i fine and a bargain at the price 
‘lla Albida, 3-4 ft 13-08 : i 1840 Lilac Persian, 2-3 ft ‘ 1.7% 15.00 
2-18 in wha 80 = *35.00 1130 Lilac Rothomagensis, 2-3 ft 1.75 15.00 
yronarius, 2-3 ft.. 12.00 650 Lilac Rothomagensis, 3-4 ft 2.00 17.50 
randiflora, 3-4 ft.. 10.00 1280 6Coral Berry 2-3 ft 1.00 8 00 
randiflora, 4-5 ft. 12.00 200 Matrimony Vine, 2 yr 1.04 8.00 
randiflora, 5-6 ft 15.00 . 
TREES 
10 100 10 100 
‘- 6ft : .. $1.00 $ 8.00 200 Elm American 8-10 ft 
8-10 ft 3.00 25.00 These Elms are good bodies, well rooted 
1 5 10.00 especially good for growing on 
10.00 788 Sycamore American 6 - 8 ft... 2.00 18.00 
751 Syvyeamore American 8 -10 ft 3.00 25.00 
.6- 8 ft. ay 15.00 100 Sycamore American 1}- 1l4in.. ° 6.00 55.00 
SS) Pee ‘ : 8.00 The Sycamore are very fine trees 
6- 8 ft ge eaves 13.50 


YOUR ORDERS. Careufl grading —honest count. True to name, and a service in our organization which 


= a SE AURORA NURSERIES, 
—s AURORA, ILLINOIS. 
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ee ore Our complete list is yours for the asking. 
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E HAVE sold to Nurserymen and Horticulturists many sets of this Monarch of Horticultural Literature. It 
is the standard publication of the kind and should be in the library of every progressive horticulturist. As at 
reference book it is unexcelled. Six volumes, large quarto; 3600 pages; 24 full page plates; 96 sepia half-tone 
engravings; more than 4000 text engravings; 5000 collaborators; approximately 4000 genera, 15000 species and 


40,000 plant names 
Write for 16-page prospectus containing description and our offer. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















